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BOSTON, MASS., SEPT. 16, 1876. 


Educational Announcem’'ts 


Mass. Normal Art School,’ 
28 School Street, Boston, 

The examination for admission will be held at the School, 
on Monday, Oct. 2, at 12 M., for the students wisi.ing to 
join Morning Classes, and at 7 P. M. for Evening students. 

Subjects of examinatton—Free-hand Drawing from the flat 
and round—two hours occupied. 

Applicants must be above sixteen years of age. 

For circulars apply to the poe 

The Classes will assemble for study on Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, at 9 A. M. 

INSTRUCTOR FOR THE MODELING CLASSES, 

An Instructor is required for these Classes, which meet in 
the afternoon and evening. Applications for the position to 
be addressed to WALTER Situ, State Director of Art Ed- 
ucation, 28 School street, Boston. 85c 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 
The next entrance examination will be held at the College, 
20 Beacon street, September 20, at 10 A. M. 


he next term opens on Wednesday, October 4. Can- 
didates for admission will report at the Registrar's Office, 
20 Beacon street. For circulars address 


82 f D. PATTEN, Registrar. 
Woman's Medical College 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A.M., Dean, 

North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, 
77m PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 


tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of | an 


the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 
A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 
cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Three courses of study, each of four years: Classical, 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. 14th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 

79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


To Book Publishers and Dealers. 


The advertiser, a gentleman of long experience in teaching 
and of extensive iagpninsin with teachers in the various 
sections of the State, especial ~| Boston and vicinity, de- 
sires to secure a local or gene for some publishing 


Kindergarten Normal Scho, 


MISS SUSIE POLLOCK, Principal, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Important to Ladies who Desire te Learn 
Froebel’s System of Teaching. 


The supply or call for teachers in this very important de- 
tment of instruction does not meet the dex demand, and will 
increase, as it is simply a matter of time when the Kinder- 
garten will become part of every public school in our cities, 
and of every private educational institute of high rank for 
young ladies in this country. 

Miss Poutock will receive a few Normal Scholars who 
may desire a thorough training in the Kindergarten method 
and system of education. Young ladies who are well educa- 
ted in the English branches, may graduate after one year of 
faithful study, during which time io can enjoy the benefit of 
faithful study, and can employ the benefit of actual practice 
in Kindergarten teaching. 

Miss Pottock is Py from the Normal School of 
Berlin, established expressly to train Kindergarten Teachers, 
and has enjoyed an experience covering five years in the 
public and private schools of Boston and Washington. 

Terms $100 for the School Year, woes to the middle 
of June, 1877, Ten dollars ($10.00) extra will be charged, if 
the pupils avail themselves of the opportunity offered them, 
for taking twenty lessons of Mrs. Loursz Povvock, to learn 
how Froebel’s system of Infant Training may be applied in 
the nursery, from the time the child is three months old until 


it is of an age when its social nature is no longer satisfied 
with the usion of home, and the Kindergarten 
receive 

or MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, 


74 { eow 708 Eleventh St., Wasuincton, D.C. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN ag = CLASS will begin on Monday, 
October 30. A thorough English education, fier gen- 
eral culture, and ability to os essential qualifications. 
Number of students limited. one received after the class 


is formed. A 
80 1 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


EW-YORK NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
(with model Kindergarten) for Kindergartners, at 1266 
and 1268 Broadway, 2d. 
rs. 
82 j Pror. Joun Kraus, } Principals. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN and Train- 
ing Class for Teachers, 44 East 43d Street, N.Y. 
Begins its 17th year Sept. 26th. 42 the Froebel occupa- 
tions taught thoroughly. Miss E. M. COE, Prin. 8122 
INDERGARTEN. — Miss Garland and Miss 
Weston’s Kindergarten and Advanced Class will 
begin on Monday, October 2, at No. 98 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. After Sept. 24, application may be made between 
1 and 3 P.M. 84d 


TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


Call attention to their new series of ATLASES for Classes 
d for Reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14; also, to Hart’s German Classics 
for Students (3 vols. ready), used in Yale, Princeton, Bow- 
doin, and many other colleges; the Elementary Science 
Series (28 vol. ready), and the Advanced Series (8 vol. 
ready); Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, Fourteenth 
edition; Putnam’s World’s Progress, 2oth thousand; 

Putnam’s new School Histories (five vols. ready); 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, and other standard pub- 


lications. A complete catalogue, containing specimen pages 
of the nee Series and of the German Classis, mailed on 


receipt of stamp. 


¥UST PUBLISHED, 


Selections from Goethe’s Prose, 
Being Vor. III. of the Series of 
GERMAN CLASSICS for AMERICAN STUDENTS. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
JAMES MORGAN HART, 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Square 16mo. Clothextra. $1.00. 


Previously Published in the Series: 


use or dealer in schoo pman or fui particulars 
A. B. C., P. O. Box 1538, Boston. 85a_ | Goethe's Bormann ont Merethen,- 
BOO RAMMAR Schiller’s Die 
Tis Ne “The only properly edi edited German texts yet issued for the 
R. Greene, For sale by use of students.” —Prof. Willard Fiske (Corneil). 
84 b P. PUTNAM'S SONS, New York. 
'W-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION hig eae situation as teacher in a Grammar or 
Ne 16 Hawley 8 ‘ton. School, by an experienced teacher. ‘Address 
For circulars and information, F. B. Snow. MISS B. BS, Bradford, Mass. 82 tf 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 

By J. W. WHITE of Harvard College. 

Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons 

and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphiets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ Geog- 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’ 8 Latin Works. 
Goodwin's Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 


SILICAT 


adopted and extensively used 
Boards of Education in 


BOOK SLATE. These celebra- 
Slates, for SLATE or Lzap CIL, 
for the last Six Yea the 
New and 


many Cities, Towns, and SCHOOLS. ding tores 
and Stationers k th a « ¥. SE ATE 
BOOK SLATE CO. corner, urch, 


Catalogues free ; 


Preparatory Schools, Academies, 


A LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Penn. The 
6xst year will open Sept. 20th. Entrance examinations 
the best in the country. 


Sept. rgth. In resources, among 
Classical, Scientific, Biblical, School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BuGre, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and io. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. D. 
PATTEN. $2 22 


BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. CHaprn. Si zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 2oth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Ws. DouG tas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strone, D.D. 


DBvex COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 
32m 


penses moderate; climate unrivaled. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad 
dress the President, A. D. Smrru, D.D., LL.D. 


jyowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catal etc., 
address the President, Gzorcr F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, lll. J. M. Gracory, LL.D., Regent. 
F AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


K Nox COLLEGE, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, 
25m BaTEMAN, Pres’t. 


MeoLeboRrr COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hutsert. 


Ohio. For cata- 
. ANDREWS. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari 
logue, etc., address the President, I. 


Ome WESLEYAN UNIVERSITV, Delaware, 
Ohio. Rev. C. H. Payng, D.D., LL.D, President. 


Address Prot. J. A May 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW Yo 
4 For creulars and 
pA. Prof. C. I. Pampas, 426 East street. 


Ua OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 
adelphia. For announcement applyte Dr. KR. E 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


‘SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
COLLEGIATE AR rol 
Addrese D. H. | Le Bescon 


HANDLER 
Department of Dartmouth College 
R. RueGias, Hanover, N. H. 


Address Pret 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Ca 


Thorough Field practice Address Prot 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For catalogues for address Samusit Kaas 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 


College. Address Prof. G. 


W Mam Fis ow 
dents ass. Inst. echnology, and other Soen 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursank, Prin. 


W CROESTER FREER InSE. of Industnal Soence 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mes 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


HAPPELL HILL Chappell 
Hill, Texas. Rev. E. D. Female College, 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
G | Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Eamy Newson. 


GYANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young Ladies. 

SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEM, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home of excellent 

tages. Address Cnarcas ¢ B 


RS. JAMES MA 
for Young Ladies, 


For circulars address 


ACADEMY, New Salem, Mam. For 
gentlemen. F. E. STRATTON, AM., Prince. 


INSTITUTE, 
WORCESTER, 


Co one of the best seminaries for 
Send for catalogue. 


Greens, Principal. to 
INSTITUTE for 
(on the Hudson), Rockland for Young Ladies, | Ladies, 
Co" STSELL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (andl Sept.) 
N LADIES’ SEMINARY, W 
TNH. Patrontned by tell the States the 
Hrram Orcutt, A.M., neipal. — 


W EBLESLEY COLLEGE is now open for special 
students in advanced classes in by by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, President 


Chassical and Scientific courses. ‘Special courses in Chemis 
try, Biology, Hebrew, German, and French. Fal! Term 
begins Sept. 20. Entrance examination Sept. 19. For Cat- 
alogues, etc., address Prof. E. T. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Redeam, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. Se cata- 


logue, address the President, ALex. Burns, D. 79 
UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. er miles from 
T : Catalogue and 


Boston). E. H. Caren President. For 
particulars, address Prof. Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


INSTITUTE. Family school 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, 
Well endowed, 
catalogues address J. T. Epwaxps, D. 


. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. ee — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, tural, Medical. M. H. BuckHam, Pres, 
Uy: OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
and Science, appl ° TILLE, Provost, or 


Three courses of study, Lato 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. = > .» President. 


ARRE ACADEMY, 
B J. S. SPauLpine, Principal, Barre, 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 
W. S. SmyTu, Cazenovia, 


Upper, 
twenty-one years pecial students received mal 
of Department 


sections 


(Continued on next page.) 
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EDUCATION. 


FjNGLisH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Prepares for College, Scientific School 

and Business. A new school building, supplied with a 
modern appliances, including apparatus, Laboratory, Gym- 
nasium, Chapel, &c. Fifteen experienced and successful 
teachers. | ony instruction. For catalogue address 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 63 22 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established -in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLaxesizs, A. M., 
Principal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


SEMINARY, 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND CLASSICAL 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Children, 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Stons, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Corne.iA KNow 297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tt 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
HOME SCHOOL.—Maternal care, and culture, with 
all the influences of a refined Christian home, given to 
irls, by a lady, in connection 
with the training of her own children. Address Mrs. M. C. 
Brooxs, Newton Center, Mass. 83¢ 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
51 


a limited number of young 


address ALBerT B. Watkins, Ph. D. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercaur, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 

Conn. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. All branches taught. Terms reasonable. 
Address Capt. J. K. Buckiyn, A.M. 62 


NE W-BRITAIN (CONN.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N. Camp, Priscipal 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific train- 
ing. Apply to H. T. Furivsr, Principal. 70 22 


GFPRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


HIPPLE’S HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip~Reading. Address, 
Z. C. Wuiprie, Mystic River, Conn. 7o tf 


West NEWTON English and Class. School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


WARNER'S Polytechnic Business College 
Providence, R. 1. The most practical institution 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 3422 


study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL; 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. Pp. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of teaching in public schools of Connecticut. or 
catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


LAMP ron Normal and Agricultural Inst., 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers = the 


colored race. Address L. C. ARMSTRONG. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Regular course of study two years. AS and Advanced 
Ceurse for special classes of students. Address, for Circular 
or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwett, C.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


M4*: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Smitn, Director. 


Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At WORCESTER. 
Address E. H. Russgvt, Principal. 55 zz 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin S 
54 22 


7. Address 
ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 


GATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
For catalogues, etc., address ‘ 
J. W. Dicxinson, Principal. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


M4FLEwoup MUSIC SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Established 1863. A thorough graduate course. 
The finest location on the Conn. River. For catalogues ad- 
dress Prof. D. S. Bascocx, East Haddam, Conn. 85m 


W-ENG. NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 

A sea-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, com- 

mencing July 2oth at East Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
lars. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 69 22 


The latest novelty, ‘‘ The Pocket Jack-Plane,’’ 214 inches 
in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without breaking the 
softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil- 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookkeepers, 
School Children, and everybody who uses Swe Sent by 
mail on receipt of 25 cts. ; por doz. to Teachers, dealers, 


or Agents, $2.00,—by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, Importer of 
Fine Fancy Goods, 393 W : 


St., Boston. 


S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Physical Scien have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Their catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 


Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished. 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
logue, designed particularly to meet the requirements of 
Schools, includes many pieces of late and improved construc- 
tion. Several sets have been added to assist in the selection, 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, and 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Illustrated, sent on application—pnice 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed me 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kaenie of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal.] 79 ZZ 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The of these all imitations 
are of the greatest importance. are the imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 


h hich slates i j 
water and i th e usage to whic 1s gchools cit 


Noiseless, and Durable. These valuable considera- 
tions, combined with the cheafmess, cannot fail to make it 
the that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should be borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the covers being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of thane 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 
isfaction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have recently adopted and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 
pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 


4 


3—6 x two +20 
4-4 x8 six 64 +30 
“ 4x9 “ six be +40 


be tate fer introduction in 
00) ample copies furni (pos: id 

receipt of the price marked against each size. ‘Tie oe 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the il’s 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six gh ee 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
making it and tablet for 
the se ever t i perly last for 
years. tablet is also coated with an erasable water: 
proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
thousands of times. Sample copy nailed (postage-paid) op 
receipt of the retail price, rocents. For introduction a 
eral t will be made. Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


70 Washington St-+ BOSTON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 
chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 
netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig’s 
Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
the celebrated Eaton Spectroscopes; new Table 
Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 
and Students, &c., at greatly reduced prices. 

SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the “‘ Boston School Set.”’ 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 

YESSE S. CHEYNEY, 

Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 

1 and 3 Bond &t.,jNew York. 


R. A. McCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


The Cash dividend has exceeded the Premium 


the Reserve. 


actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 


year without further medical examination. 


do well with it. 


with common 
smooth surface, which will be 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


Mutual Life Ins. Go. 


OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for 85,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years.......... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. $11,099.15 


31 Premiums paid, at $115.50 each, $3,580.50 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... 6,214.13 9,794.63 


Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 


since 1866, and in 1875 it was 155.70, 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Bosten. 


AMOS D, SMITH, 3d, General Agent, 
62 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Pla yy 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by SHerrparp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Suviety scpwrwtecs the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Polwy-holder as owner of 


This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a sfeci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE a 


agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 


These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “‘ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 


Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


ABRAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
S. P. WARDWELL, Manager. 53 


SILICATE 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 

in any quantity. Boarps or EpucaTion 
It is easily applied with ordin: nt and 

skill can make a pertect 

from streaks, and give a 


Sent by express 


solid, fine stone surface. 


191 Fulton,’corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


Standard Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
63 & 55 John St., New York. 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with the 
best methods of instruction, they will do well to examine 
these New Books, before making introductions into the 
schools under their control. 
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PENMANSHIP. Retail Intro. 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Price. duction. 

Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each .........+ 15 10 
do. Primary Tracing Books, Nos. 1 and 2, 10 07 
do. Primary Short Course, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 07 
do. New Manual of Penmanship :....... 1 25 85 
do. New Mounted Tablets .......-...... 375 250 
do. New Sheet 250 14170 
do. Steel Pens, Nos. 8 and 117.....-+...- 125 83 
do. do. Nos. 7, 111, 333) 455, andeng., 1 00 67 
Potter & Hammond's 

Copy Books, 15 Nos., each ...-.+..+ 15 10 
do. Writing Charts, 8 Nos. .......+ 450 300 
do. Penmanship Explained 1 00 7o 


The long established reputation, and universally acknow]- 
edged value of the above systems of Penmanship render it 
wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation, of which we 
could furnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 
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Industrial Drawing-Books and Primary Cards, 
NOW COMPLETE. 


Free-Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, each.. $0 20 fo 13 
Geometric Series, Nos. 7 and 8, each 
Model and Object, No. 9 
Peranective, 2000 
Teacher's Manual, or Guide to above....... 2 
Primary Drawing-Cards, three Nos., 1, 2, 3, 

20 lessons each, 
Prim. Writing-Cards, No. 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1, 2, 3---+-..+ 
Monthly Examination Exercises, per 100... - 

uarterly Special Exam. Exercises, per 100, 
lank Drawing-Books .......- 
Drawing-Book Covers 


Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards. 


We believe that any teacher of ordinary ability can, 
use, give successful instruction in primary drawing. 
beautifully illustrated, and artistic throughout. 


Teacher’s Manual to Drawing-Books. 


This volume contains 58x illustrations, and is a beautiful 
work of art, — valuable alike to the teacher, draughtsman, 
architect, and student of ornamental and industrial art. 
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No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences .. 10 07 


A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Book. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Quarto, 36 pages, flexible cover..... ° 1 10 
No.2, “ 60 * board ...... 
nes, * bound in cloth .... 35 23 
No.4, “ 108 “ — ex.cl.,leatherbacks, 50 33 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry ........ $075 fo 50 
Blanks for same, four in set...........+ 45 30 
H. & P.’s Double and Single-Entry ....... 1 50 1 00 
Blanks for same, four in set ..........++ 75 50 
Key to Book-keepi 45 30 
Potter & Hammond’s Single & Double-Ent. 1 15 80 
Blanks for same. 65 
P. & H.’s High-School Book-keeping...... 1 25 85 
Blanks for SAME. 115 80 
Key to Common and High-School edition.. 70 50 
Alden’s Introduction to the Use of the English Language. 


Grammar and Rhetoric combined, 16mo..... fo 75 fo 50 
Adapted to any system of Grammar. 
This is an excellent manual, differing from the compends 
of grammar in common use, chiefly in this, that it ads 
the pupil to think the moment he begins to study. . 


Crosby’s Greek. 
Com ndious Greek I 5° 1 
Gr Lessons......++ eee I oo 7o 
Greck 75 50 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes o 
and complete Lexicon, 2 25 I 50 
First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 
full and complete Lexicon just issued... 200 1 35 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text only, new plates, 1 25 85 
Lexicon to Anabasis...... I co 7o 
Lexicon and Notes to the Anabasis......... 1 25 85 


The tati uired Prof. Crosby, profound 
Greek Se of itself to the 
and completeness of works edited by him. 


&@@™ Specimen copies for examination with a view to in- 
troduction will be sent, pestpaid, on receipt of prices given 
in column 2. ; 


Catal es and circulars sent free on application. i 


POTTER; AINSWORTH & CO., 
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CHICAGO: 25 Washington Street. 


BOSTON: 32 Bromfield Street, 
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AUTUMN IN THE WOODS. 

How changed the scene from that I lately sang, 
Of summer in the woods ! 

When all the leafy coverts rang, 
Down to the deepest solitudes, 

With sweet bird-harmonies of song 

From the wild feathered throng. 

But now the furious wind’s sonorous bass 

Sounds through the naked trees; 

Music spreads forth her wing, 

And in the air float melodies, which chase 

Each other as they please, 

And gambol as in ecstacies ; 

Each tree a harp, and every branch a string, 

Touched by a hand unseen, now low, now high, 
Outringing refrains, 

And with great heaven’s own minstrelsy 
Flooding the hills and plains. 

Some tremulous leaves still hang upon the boughs, 
Quivering ’twixt life and death 

And yonder willow sways and sighs and bows, 
Before the frost hath breathed her wintry breath, 

And the last leaf falls fluttering to its tomb,— 

* Relic of brightness and of bloom, 

Walk through the wood thrilled to the inmost core 
By the wild concert of celestial sounds 

In God's cathedral. Hear the wondrous roar 
Of nature’s organ, echoing in rounds 

From the high headland to the ocean shore. 
Magnificently grand! 

This is God’s minster-choir, 
By the blue heavens o’erspanned. 

And now the song bursts forth from harp and lyre, 
A hallelujah chorus loud, 

A hurricane of praise which sweeps 
Triumphantly from cloud to cloud, 

_ As though the very heavens were bowed, 

And then in silence.sleeps. 

Sweet silence ! like the cadence of a psalm; 

The storm was sudden, and the hallowing calm 
As sudden as the storm; 

Not a breath stirs, and zephyr soft as balm 
Brings peace in its most lovely form. 

Only the whispering rill I hear, 
With its wild vesper hymn the trees among, 

And, beautifully clear, 
The robin’s plaintive song. 

—Sunday Magazine. 


Mechanics’ Institutes ; 


ARTISANS’ SCHOOLS AT PHILADELPHIA. 
BY ALFRED COLIN. 


A very remarkable feature of the educational exhibit 
at Philadelphia, is the part technical institutions hold 
in it, The manual work of the students attracts con- 
siderable attention, and our specialists see what degree 
it has reached in Europe. This country is represented 
by two institutions: Worcester Institute and Cornell 
University. Burns’s exhibit shows the system in its 
perfection, a perfection which is the result of a study of 
the systems of Western Europe, and criticised in the 
pamphlet of the Imperial Technical School of Moscow. 
President Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, proposes already a scheme by which his 
institution {may avail itself of the example given by 


Russia. Heretofore, our schools of science have 
almost always aimed at proving students proficient in 
the highest branches of engineering ; the number of 
graduates can be but small; the length of the course 
generally four years ; the expenses attending so long a 
period of study can be afforded but by few; and lastly, 
the difficulties of preparation also hinders many. We 
may add that, after graduation, the students, already 
mature in years, do not readily find a situation com- 
mensurate with the expenses incurred. 


Technical education can be divided into three classes : 
primary, secondary, and superior. As stated above, 
the superior has been almost alone attended to in this 
country, to the detriment of the intelligent class,—the 
American mechanics; and these most useful citizens 
have generally but the district, and seldom the high 
school, to fit them for life. Any one at all acquainted 
with them, may well deplore that many a mechanic 
suffers from lack of an elementary training. The Ex- 
position will likely soon bring the colleges of agricul- 
tural and mechanical arts, endowed by the general gov- 
ernment, to their true scope, and we may expect to see 
a move in the right direction. A single glance through 
the Exposition shows how numerous these schools have 
become in Europe, without speaking of the best, — 
these of Moscow and St. Petersburg,— which must be 
ranked as belonging to superior education ; but Den- 
mark and Sweden show us work from their schools, 


whose perfection of workmanship, without being equal 
to that of Russia’s, is nevertheless excellent. Swedish 


drawings, executed in evening schools by artisans, are 
perfect. However, secondary technical education re- 
quires means not at the command of the majority; and 
for what I take the liberty of calling primary technical 
education, we must come to Holland, where we find for 
the first time, what can be organized in almost every 
well-to-do community, — the mechanics’ school. 


The artisan’s school of Rotterdam publishes a small 
pamphlet, whereby it states that it was opened in 
1869 ; the funds were mostly obtained by voluntary 
contributions ; the applicants must be from 12 to 15 
years old ; the morning hours are devoted to the com- 
mon branches, and also to the principles of mechanics, 
and physics, and drawing. The afternoons are spent 
in the different workshops: carpenters’, blacksmiths’, 
tinsmiths’, turners’, cabinet-makers’, painters’, and stone- 
cutters’. After a lapse of three years the boys enter 
upon actual life, having gone through a complete ap- 
prenticeship, without the common drudgery of ordinary 
workshops, and having acquired enough instruction to 
become efficient members of society. The products of 
the manual work, which go to lessen the expenses of 
the school, and the well-executed drawings, both linear 
and free-hand, attest sufficiently the thoroughness of 
the instruction, and are an incentive to our rich manu- 


| facturing towns to follow such a good example. Surely 


the American mechanic, with like advantages, would 
soon reap the benefit, and enrich the country by im- 
proved labor. 


Evits oF BAD TEACHING.—Physiologists tell us that 
pairs of nerves go out of the brain 10 every part of the 
body. Experiments have been tried upon animals, 
demonstrating that if the nerves which go from the 
brain to the stomach be cut and separated, digestion 
instantaneously ceases. Bring the severed ends of the 
nerves togetherjagain, the processes of life are renewed. 
Think how many of these nerves a harsh, cruel, igno- 
rant teacher may cut in day !— Horace Mann. 


The American Character ald the Common School 
BY REV. A. D. MAYO. 


An address delivered before the State Convention of Teachers, at Trenton, 
N. J., Aug. 29, 1876. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 


It was a favorite project of Washington that a na- 
tional university should be established at the capital of 
the new republic. He believed that the training and 
associations of such a university would strengthen the 
union, by developing a common American character in 
the leading young men of the country. His idea was 
profoundly wise, but his plan for its execution was too 
narrow. Could he return to us this memorial year, he 
would be the first to perceive that this object could 
never be attained in one university, by the instruction 
of a superior class of young men. Nothing less radi- 
cal and comprehensive than an American system of ed- 
ucation for all classes and both sexes of the American 
people, ranging through every grade of instruction and 
discipline, from primary to collegiate school, can be re- 
lied on to fashion a genuine American character. 

Such an American system we have always possessed, 


in its beginnings, in the peoples’ Common School. . 


With all respect for the great services of our collegiate 
and professional seminaries, we must declare this 
common school the most vital nursery of the national 
character. The war of the Revolution established the 
republic because the New England colonies furnished 


three-fourths its soldiers. and never wavered in their 
support of freedom ; and these colonies, alone, from 


the first, established the common school. The free 
States led the Union in the toils of emigration, the arts 
and successes of peace, for ninety years ; and, when the 
hour of trial came, were found invincible in war for lib- 
erty, because their people were educated in the common 
school. And it will be found, in the future, that the 
highest type of the American character will prevail ex- 
actly in proportion to the character of the public school. 

This is my theme to-night,— The American common 
school the seminary of the American character. 


_ THE AMERICAN CHARACTER, 


Perhaps we who have come to these associations of 
teachers from without, and represent the general idea 
of the common school, realize this central fact even 
more keenly than those who are involved in the details 
of its instruction and administration. But, certainly, 
there should be no gathering of teachers in America, 
on Centennial ygar, without a serious consideration of 
this fact: that our national system of public instruction 
is essentially a school of national character, and must be 
held up to this office at all hazards. Whatever reforms 
of detail and method we may introduce, nothing will 
compensate for the slightest weakening at the center. 
A common school that does every other good thing, 
but leaves out the training of children into the Ameri- 
can character, is only an expensive and showy failure ; 
while a school as meagre and open to learned criticism 
as the ante-revolutionary system of New England may, 
by its excellence in this respect, save the country and 
enlist the admiration of mankind. 

Every wise man knows that the only hope for the 
worthy success of the most gifted boy is a character that 
will polarize his genius and attainments, and make him, 
above all things, a man. And nobody that desires the 
long life of this republic, expects it in any other way 
than through the final establishment of a distinctive 
type of the American character. 

It may be that our population will always present a 
superficial variety ; each of the classes and nationali- 
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ties that have contributed to it retaining somewhat of 
its original style of manners and manhood. But the 
present American republic cannot endure without the 
essential union of the overwhelming majority of its peo- 
ple on certain great principles of national life, and the 
constant devotion to their establishment. If there is 
now in this Union any large class of people out of sym- 
pathy with our present ideal of free representative gov- 
ernment and civilization, that class must either be con- 
verted, kept in a perpetual minority, or, if too obsti- 
nate for that, it will be finally suppressed by one of 
those inevitable conflicts provoked by its own effort to 
baffle the national purpose. 

There is an optimistic political philosophy among us 
which trifles with the delusion that the American idea 
implies the unlimited privilege of forty millions of people 
to drift through an illimitable mistiness called liberty, 
halting at any given political institution or social form 
as a traveler stops over night at an hotel, to refresh 
himself for new explorations on the morrow. Such is 
the dream of aclass of impracticable European liber- 
alists who know little of American history and tenden- 
cies, and nothing of the toils and perils of establishing 
a free constitutional republic in a new world. This” 
wild fancy has been caught at by a class of radical 
speculators of native growth, chiefly among a set of ed- 
ucated people who have never shouldered the responsi- 
bility even of administering one vital American institu- 
tion. But the American republic is no such “ Wander- 
ing Jew ;” no “ Japhet in search of a father ;” and the 
American ideal of nationality and national character 
-was as definite in the beginning as to-day. We are not 
a convention of forty millions of children in pursuit of a 
new political and social sensation, but a nation, with a 
definite idea of national existence, and a well-defined type 
of human society. And to that end we are bound to ed- 
ucate our children into an order of manhood and woman- 


hood that will assure success in that line 
A CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The original idea of our fathers, of blessed memory, 
was to establish here a republican government which 
should represent a Christian civilization of the progres- 
sive Anglo-Saxon or Germanic type. It was to be a 
State in which every citizen should be at once subject 
and sovereign ; reconstructed every election-day in the 
sacred image of liberty and order ; where every man 
should be secured in every enjoyment of individual 
rights consistent with the growth of a powerful, pro- 
gressive, Christian civilization. 

But such a republic would be impossible unless the 
vast: majority of its people were themselves established, 
at least in an abiding respect for this free type of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood. To expect that a peo- 
ple without honesty, purity, truthfulness, reverence for 
the everlasting law of God and honor for human na- 
ture,—a people uncertain in regard to its ideal of uni- 
versal morality,—could hold up such a republic as ours, 
is to declare one’s self a dreamer of dh incurable type. 
No set of practical men of affairs in America, since its 
settlement, have dreamed of success except as the re- 
sult of this style of character in the majority of the 
people. Every constitution of every State of the 
Union, the whole history of our natipnal legislation 
and public policy, from the first, directly or indirectly 
points to this fundamental condition of our national 
life,— the establishment of a reliable and all-pervading 
type of the American character, shaped by the molding 
.power of the morality of the gospel of Christ, as in- 
terpreted by the highest and best culture of the day, 
after eighteen centuries actual experiment in the world. 

SECULARISM. 

The most dangerous tendency in the American Re- 
public to-day, is the extreme philosophy of “secu- 
larism” in public affairs, widely diffused through a 
growing class of educated people, caught up by the 
average newspaper and politician, and pushed on every 
occasion. Even in the mild and candid shape which it 


assumes in its latest appearance in the pages of the 


genial At/antic Monthly, it betrays the same fatal defect. 
“Secularism,” according to its new definition in Amer- 
ican affairs, is nothing less than the attempt to change the 
base of morality for the whole of life outside the Christian 
Church. The upshot of the Christian culture of the 
last eighteen centuries is the development of a body of 
principles and ideals which, through Christendom, are 
known as the common Christian morality for human 
life ; binding in work, at home, in private, and out to 
the remotest corner of public life in this world. No 
Christian nation or neighborhood fully lives up to this 
common Christian morality, but it is the ideal of every 
nation in proportion as it is a first-class power in the 
modern world, and by it all public and private life is 
brought to a test. This republic has gone on an hun- 
dred years under the lead of that ideal of common 
Christian morality, found nowhere else in the ancient or 
modern world ; impossible to any but a Christian peo- 
ple of our own advanced and progressive type. 
Philosopnical secularism is the attempt to cut the 
umbilical cord between the common life of Christendom 
and this system of universal, progressive Christian mo- 
rality. While it would leave the churches of every re- 
ligion absolutely free to pursue their own fancies con- 
cerning things heavenly and ecclesiastical, it would 
make the basis of morality in the affairs of this world, 
whatever may be the present whim of a majority, or a 
governing class. ‘To-day, the quicksand of an atheistic 
philosophy ; to-morrow, the fatalism of a materialistic 
science ; again, the clamor of a people crazed by the 
insanity of making money ;—whatever flitting notion of 
affairs is uppermost, whatever idol of the hour hovers 
on the summit wave, that shall become the basis of leg- 
islation, industrial, scholastic, and social life. We 
have only to look at the. contradictory conceits of mo- 
rality and its basis among the prominent advocates of 
the new secularism, from the depths of the new conti- 


_\|nental paganism, to the heights of the pious hair-split- 


ting logic in the “ Independent” newspaper, to realize 
the utter impossiibility of sustaining a government or 
a neighborhood on the quaking surface of such a slough 
of political despond. A state can live and grow a 
while, or stagnate into a sleep of centuries, on the 
moral basis of a Roman, Greek, Egyptian, Chinese, or 
Mohammedan religion ; because each is a Religion, 
with a logical system of morals ;—and all that can be 
realized on that moral basis may be achieved in the na- 
tional life. Great empires have been held together on 
the basis of the medizval Catohlicism, because this af- 
fords a broader moral basis than any anti-Christian the- 
ory of life.. But to expect a republic to abide ona 
moral foundation that, like the false bottom of the con- 
jurer’s box, is always opening into a deeper abyss of 
public and private uncertainty, is a dream that the 
Christian common-sense of the American people will 
never accept. 

The day of doom will have come, indeed, for this 
people when the majority are convinced that there 
are two bases for religion and morality; that the 
public, social, worldly morality which is the daily 
bread of American life is a mere enacting of the pres- 
ent opinion, or feeling, or prejudice of the majority 
into custom and law. As long as the Christian moral- 
ity, as now understood and honored by the foremost 
Christian intelligence and conscience of the age, is held 
up as the ideal of our national life, we may fall into all 
manner of public sins and follies, with fair hope of re- 
pentance and reconstruction. But, cut loose from this 
ideal, —put out this one lighthouse that blazes upon the 
pinnacle of American life, and we drift away through 
unknown seas, where nothing is sure but the anarchy 
that closes every attempt of man to exalt the theory or 
the passion of the passing hour to the sovereignty of 
his common life. 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF MANHOOD. 
So, when I speak of the American common school as 
the seminary of the American character, I mean that 
the greatest work of our free schools, whether primary, 


grammar, high, collegiate, or technical, is to shape a 
common manhood and womanhood, on the great basis 
of Christian morality, that shall fit these children to be 
the loyal and intelligent citizens of a republic like that 
we now enjoy. I assert that it is not the imparting of 
a modicum of valuable information ; not the training in 
the skill to do any special sort of work ; not the disci- 
pline in mechanical habits of blind obedience or rou- 
tine ; not even the polishing of the mind with the finest 
mental culture, which is the final object of this Amer- 
ican institution. Much less is it the evolution of Amer- 
ican children into that wild, lawless, “ Young America ” 
style of freedom, that lands every mother’s son and 
daughter of them on a separate peak of Olympus, to 
judge the universe. The first and last aim of the 
American common school is to make American citizens 
of sufficient intelligence to apprehend, and sufficient 
moral stamina to perform the great duties of our com- 
mon American public life. And that character-training, 
in every grade of the common school, must be from 
the ideal of the Christian morality, as understood and 
lived by the best mind and heart of the present age. It 
is founded on the common public reverence for Al- 
mighty God as the Father of mankind. It shapes itself 
in accordance with Christ’s golden rule of love for uni- 
versal man. It includes all freedom of which man is 
capable, while he obeys the infinite and holy law by 
which creation stands. It accepts all truth in every 
sphere of thought and life, since truth is one and feeds 
the one spirit of moral consecration. 

To this central work of training the children of 
America for that common American character which 
shall insure the existence of a common country, must 
our education more and more address itself, if it is to 
justify the high pretensions of its advocates, and perma- 
nently claim the support of the American people. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Our course of study and methods of instruction in 
the common schools, should aim at the awakening and 
shaping of a genuine American character, centered on 
the broadest and most progressive ideal of Christian 
morals. 

We are told that the studies in the people’s school 
should be exclusively practical. But the most practi- 
cal thing in American life is a character that is the 
pledge of private stability and public success. The su- 
perficial object of common school instruction is to 
teach children to gather knowledge by reading, to com- 
pute numbers, to observe nature, to know something of 
the geography and history of the world in which they 
live. But all this information is valuable according to 
the vigor and discipline of the mind that holds it, and 
the will that applies it in life. In our selection and 
graduation of common school studies, we should per- 
petually inquire, How will this combination affect the 
mind and character of the children exposed to it? What 
proportion of literature, mathematics, natural science, 
history, geography, zesthetics, will tell best in fashion- 
ing the American character? Some of our learned 
pundits would make our common-school education a 
study of the ways and means to hold body and soul 
together, and keep out of the poorhouse. Such a train- 
ing would degrade our children to the level of the peas- 
antry of the old world. Others are enthusiastic for a 
cosmopolitan culture, and demand the study of foreign 
languages, at the earliest period of common-school life. 
Our German pedagogues and politicians, who are so 
eagerly pushing this idea, will learn, by and by, that 
they have sacrificed the solid good of a thorough dis- 
cipline in the language and history of their adopted 
country to a sentimental desire to perpetuate the lan- 
guage and customs of fatherland in their children. 

The course of study in the higher grades of our pub- 
lic school too often weakens the effect of school-train- 
ing by chopping up the time of the pupil into little 
fragments, giving a superficial smattering of many 
things, and preventing one, central, radical impression 
from being made on the character of the youth. It 
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is better for the future manhood of your son that he 
should have been thoroughly awakened to one study, 
and really have tested7his pluck and persistence in the 
struggle with it, than that he should graduate from 
the high school with a touch-and-go acquaintance 
with a dozen branches of science and art. We need 
especially the concentration and fit arrangement of 
studies to plow deep furrows of interest in the souls of 
our children, and teach them to grapple, in earnest, 
with some branch of learning, and pursue the,truth into 
one of the hiding-places of her power. That course 
of study is best for the youngest child that will, first, 
awaken its love of truth and desire for knowledge, then 
train the faculties and character to pursue it through all 
the relations of life. 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

And we must watch the administration of our new 
methods, of instruction or we shall,find ourselves gain- 
ing a superficial skill injbeating up, interest only at the 
expense of character in the pupil. There was this 
good thing in the old exclusive book-method of teach- 
ing :—The scholar was put down to a wrestling-match 
with a big book full of knowledge. He could achieve 
nothing without the sweat. of body and soul. And al- 
though many wrestled feebly, and learned little, the 
few who did take off their coats and work came out the 
strong men who have made the America of the last one 
hundred years. We have come to appreciate the nat- 
ural methods of instruction, and are everywhere intro- 
ducing the kindergarten, the object, and oral systems, 
which make the personal power of the teacher the lever 
of the school room. But, too often, this is done with 
such imperfect comprehension of the natural methods 
of instruction that our school-life, in some quarters, is 
becoming a premium on youthful laziness, superficiality, 
and conceit. It demands the wisest and most experienced 
teacher, to handle the kindergarten, and the majority of 
institutions, so-called, leave their pupils with disheveled 
faculties, and an insane desire to be entertained that 
makes them the pest of their homes. 

Much of our object-teaching is only pouring a thin 
gruel of information, of the most puerile and useless 
description, over a class of mischievous urchins, who 
come out from the exercise with a wholesome contempt 
for such a farce of school-work. And we are suffering 
from that sham oral instruction that does the work of 
the lesson before the pupil; analyzes every problem 
into shreds, in advance ; and trains the children into 
the most helpless dependence on the teacher’s mind. 
Such a pupil, brought to face real school-work, doubles 
up like a riband in the wind. The secret of the natural 
methods is to awaken the child, altogether, by vital con- 
tact with a wise and powerful teacher ; then train him 
to use his awakened faculty in dealing with objects and 
ideas ; withholding aid until he actually sees a difficulty, 
and finds himself unable to conquer it. ,But, in many 
schools of high repute, the teacher becomes the all-in- 
all, and the child is reduced to a more hopeless slavery 
than the old-time scholar to his one book. 

I say this in full appreciation and approval of the 
natural methods of,instruction. But there are old 
shams and new shams, and anything that puts a patent 
supporter in place of a good mental and moral back- 
’ bone in a child, is a nuisance to be suppressed. The 
natural methods ofjinstruction can be profitably intro- 
duced only in proportion as teachers are qualified by cul- 
ture and character to handle them. A mowing-machine 
is a great blessing to a farmer who has brains and skill 
to drive hisjteam and adjust his implement ; otherwise, 
the poorest clown, with a dull scythe, will get down. 
more grass than all the patent mowers that ever sung 
through the prairies. The attempt to handle such ad- 
mirable methods} by uncultivated and feeble teachers 
will only destroy the chance of the scholar for improve- 
ment through the study of books, and rear a generation 
of scatter-brained, conceited, inefficient young people, 
utterly incompetent forthe stern emergencies of Amer- 
Can life. 


THE LECTURE SYSTEM. 

We must carefully guard our favorite American sys- 
tem of popular instruction by lecturing in college, 
school, and on the people’s platform. A lecture is use- 
ful when it awakens genuine interest, points the true 
path of investigation, and leaves the hearer in vital con- 
tact with his theme. But woe to a generation trained 
by the miscellaneous and unprofitable gabble that rages 
through the highways and byways of American life. It 
is not important that every schoolboy, or every man of 
affairs, should know a little of everything. George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln could neither speak 
nor read except in the English language, and would 
have been posed by any smart tutor in,a country col- 
lege. But it is essential that the schooling of every 
American child should leave him reverent of the truth, 
hungry and thirsty for facts, patient, honest, modest, 
and persistent in following up realities in every sphere 
of activity. American life, with its splendid opportu- 
nities, its free press, pulpit, and platform, its open field 
for success, is the true university of every American boy 
and girl, Our common school must aim to place that 
boy or girl in such mental and moral contact with this 
life that it can make its way to the wisdom and charac- 
ter essential to its providential career. 


THE UPWARD LOOK. 

And above all, through our whole instruction, let us 
aim to give the child the upward look which seeks the 
answer to all mystery in a vision of divine wisdom 
and love. Above the door of every school house 
should be written the old oracle, —“ Where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” The greatest genius and 
culture only leave a man a cultivated animal, as 
long as he looks downward, or only level with his own 
understanding, for the explanation of the ever-pres- 
ent mystery of life. There is boundless hope for 
a gencration of children who arc taught that Uhcir 
knowledge is a part of God’s omniscience, and the 
honest effort to find the truth is the worship of the Su- 
preme Wisdom. To attempt to manage a common 
school with God Almighty skipped in the course of 
study, is a madness which only the pretentious insanity 
of a morbid culture could attempt. Men become wise, 
powerful, and good, not so much by what they actually 
know and do, of themselves, as by the final attitude in 
which they stand before the mystery that looms up at the 
end of all human knowledge and work. If that mystery 
seems to them only a mocking Sphynx, a pitiless fate, a 
wall of brass against which man may beat himself in vain, 
then the grandest man is a poor creature and the masses 
of mankind may as well make haste to “compose them- 
selve to their pudding.” But if that mystery is the 
abode of a God of infinite wisdom and love, whose 
providence pervades our human life and assures our 
immortality, then the feeblest stammerer in the primary 
school may look up through his: little window of child- 
lore and behold, worship, and aspire to the firmament 
that bends above. Nothing great and glorious in civil- 
ization will come to any people which has lost faith in 
God, Divine Providence, the native dignity of man, and 
the immortality of the human soul; and our common 
school should teach everything in that broad way that 
God, the endless life, the infinite sanctions of holiness, 
and the stern retribution for sin, should be the back- 
ground of the simplest lesson, and spread over the roof 
of the national life into which it sends forth its children 


a firmament of infinite law embosomed in a perfect love. 
(To be continued.) 


— In the city, owing to the endless variety of inter- 
esting objects which are presented to the senses, the 
perceptive faculties are more cultivated ; in the country, 
the reflecting or reasoning. It has been said, a thou- 
sand times, that if the health and robustness of the 
country were not regularly transferred into the city, the 
population of the latter would soon die out. The re- 
mark would be as true in regard to intellect and power 
as to physical stamina.—A/ann. 


PROVERBS FROM GOETHE. 


GOD, SOUL, AND WORLD. 


Let the sky grow clear and bright, 
All your labors will be light. 


In less than a trice 
God finds a device. 


Who trusts in God 
Lays foundation broad. 


“Our Father which,” a noble prayer ; 
In ev’ry need it is availing. 
If “ Father of us,” pray some one e’er, 
Forbid him not, he is not failing. 
On nature’s wide and colored plain 
I wander forth once and again, 
A well in which I bathe forever 
Is gift divine, is gracious favor. 
How, when, and where? The Gods make no reply. 
Abide by the “ because,” and ask not why! 


If thou the infinite wouldst enter, 
Go to all sides from finite’s center. 


Wouldst thou have joy in that which whole is, 
Behold the whole is that which small is, 


Wouldst have thy compass rightly guide thee, 
Beware lest loadstones be beside thee. 


— Translated by Professor Noa. 


The Yellowstone National Park, 


OR 


THE WONDERLAND OF THE WORLZD.* 


BY WILLIAM I, MARSHALL, 
(Late Superintendent of Schools of Madison County, Montana.) 


NO. ROUTE TO THE PARK. 

The travel to the Park has all heretofore gone 
through Montana Territory, and will continue to do so 
for some years to come, if not always ; as the rugged 
Sierra Shoshone makes the more direct route from the 
Union Pacific railroad difficult. To reach Montana, 
we go by the Union Pacific to Ogden, or Corinne, Utah, 
and thence north by the Utah Northern (narrow-gauge) 
railroad to Franklin, on the South boundary line of 
Idaho, which is the end of railroad travel Montana- 


wards. From Franklin we can go by coach to Virginia 
City, M. 1, in three days and nights’ continuous travel, 


or we Can procure conveyances of our own, and do it in 
about ten days, camping each night. If we choose, we 
can go seventy-five miles further by coach, to Bozeman, 
Montana, and proceed up the Yellowstone ; but unless 
there are special reasons for going to Bozeman, I would 
advise parties to outfit at Virginia City, and go up the 
Madison. 

Twelve miles southeast of Virginia City, we shall 
leave behind us the extreme frontier settlements of 
Montana, and as there are no settlements in the 


Park, we must, before starting from Virginia City, or. 


from Bozeman, provide ourselves with everything we 
shall need for a stay of from four to six weeks in the 
wilderness. We must take plenty of warm clothing, for, 
as in all high mountain regions, the changes in temper- 
ature are often sudden and severe,—a good supply of 
bedding, for the nights in the Rocky Mountains are 
always cool,—a small tent, for though the weather in 
summer is generally pleasant, it may storm at any time, 
—tin plates and cups, knives, forks, spoons, and frying- 
pan, fish-hooks and lines, firearms and ammunition, and 
last, but by no means least, a very liberal supply of pro- 
visions ; for our appetites, will be made wonderfully 
sharp by out-door life in the pure air of these high 
mountain regions, and though we can almost every- 
where get plenty of fish, and often obtain game, we 
shall find so much of absorbing interest to see, that we 
shall frequently be neglectful of hunting and fishing, 
and should supply ourselves as though we expected 
nothing from those sources, remembering that it is 
much better to pack some pounds of provisions out, than 
to have our stay at some especially interesting locality 
cut short, for fear of failure in our stock of food. 

From Virginia City to the lower of the two Geyser 
Basins on the Fire Hole (which is the name given to 
the main fork of the Madison River, in the upper part 
of its course), a distance of 110 miles, we can go by 


* Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1876, by William I. Mar 
shall, of Fitchburg, Mass.; Lecturer on ‘* Two Trips to Wonderland, or The 
Yellowstone National Park,” illustrated with the Stereopticon ; and publisher o 
stereoscopic and other pastepraphe of the wonders of the Park. All period- 
icals are at liberty to copy, by crediting the author and the Vew-Znglana 
Fournal of Education, Boston. 
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wagon, over a tolerable road ; but from there we must 
go on horseback, along bridle-trails, and so must take 
riding- and pack-saddles, even if we go by wagon as far 
as possible, as I did on both my trips. We shall find 
plenty of grass, wood, and the best of water, for camps, 
as we shall follow up the valley of the Madison, a 
stream swarming with trout, grayling, and white-fish, 
till we reach the head of the third or upper cafion, where 
the Fire Hole unites with Gibbon’s Fork, the united 
stream receiving the name of the Madison. From this 
point we shall find the Fire Hole too warm for fish to 
live in it. 

Ten miles further south, up the Fire Hole, we shall 
come to the Lower Geyser Basin, where are many sec- 
ond- and third-rate geysers, spouting to heights varying 
from ten to twenty-five or thirty feet, with at least one 
first-class geyser, “The Architectural,’ which has a 
crater of exquisite beauty, and spouts an immense col- 
umn to a great height, though it has not been observed 
with as much care as the great geysers of the Up- 
per Basin. Besides these, there are very interesting 
mud geysers and boiling mud springs and mud puffs, 
and hundreds of hot springs, which boil slowly or 
silently, but do not spout. How many of these there 
are, no one knows; but in both the Lower and the 
Upper Basin the ground seems riddled like a colander 
with steaming orifices of all sizes, from openings so 
small as to be scarcely visible but for the steam and 
water issuing from them, up to great pools 10, 20, 50, 
100, 200, and even 300 feet across, from which brooks 
of hot water run to the river, down slopes and over little 
precipices, in cascades of wonderful beauty. 

Though the water of most of these springs is clear as 
crystal, and seems purity itself, it carries silica in solu- 
tion, which, depositing as the water cools and evapo- 
rates, builds up a mound of rock about each orifice or 

“Cluster of vents. “Ihe prevatiing culor of thesc muunds 
is white, but in many places minerals carried in solution 
by the water have given to the white rock an almost 
endless variety of brilliant dyes, covering the whole 
range of the yellows and reds and their combinations, 
while the motion of the water has caused the silica to 

- deposit in most exquisitely beautiful forms, resembling 
fine brain-coral, or heads of cauliflower, or bead-work, 
or shell-work, or frost-work turned to stone, or flowers 
petrifying as they unfold their petals, or curious like- 
nesses of animals, or of foliage. Where the water of 
the springs stands in shallow basins, it seems the most 
transparent of all things, but where it is deep (and 
many of the great springs seem bottomless) ‘it is of a 
rich turquoise blue, contrasting most charmingly with 
the prevailing white of the mounds, or the salmons and 
creams, and lavenders and browns, and pinks and or- 
anges, and buffs and grays, and crimsons, and yellows 

‘from gold to straw, which in their endless variations 
and gradations add their wealth of beauty to the deli- 
cate ornamentation, which would be wonderful beyond 
description if it were all in simple white. Everywhere 
it seems as though the Supreme Architect would teach 
us how immeasurably the simple operations of nature 
can surpass in the delicacy and loveliness of their prod- 
ucts, the most skillful chisel or the most painstaking 
brush wielded by human hands. 

Marvellous as are the sights of the Lower Geyser 
Basin, most tourists stop but a very short time init, hur- 
rying on ten miles farther to the south, along a trail 
close to the Fire Hole, often marshy and in places diffi- 
cult from fallen timber, to the more startling wonders 
of the Upper Geyser Basin, of which I will write in my 
next. 


— it is the cultivation of the intellect to the neglect 
of the moral powers that has brought education into 
disrepute. 

— When the teacher fails to meet the intellectual 
wants of the child, it is the case of asking for bread and 
receiving a stone ; but when he fails to meet its moral 


wants, it is giving a serpent. 


Free Gymnastics for Schools. 


BY KATE BEARDSLEY FORD. 


Ina former number of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
I noticed a request that some one send a carefully pre- 
pared system of free gymnastics. In response I am 
glad to say that I have in my possession several sets, 
which came into existence because they were needed, 
and which, during the process of growth, underwent many 
changes, in order that they might be the better adapted 
to times, places, and circumstances peculiar only to 
schools. In the movements there is little originality. 
Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the system 
of Dio Lewis swill recognize, in our exercises without 
rings, dumb-bells, or wands, many things suggested by 
his exercises with, as well as without apparatus. In 
the selection, arrangement, and classification of move- 
ments, and in their adaptation to the wants of schools 
of all grades, there is something of originality and nov- 
elty. Limited time, crowded rooms, inconvenient dress, 
these, and other matters equally important, have been 
duly taken into consideration. Every set comprises in 
itself motions that call into action all the muscles of 
the system, — arms and hands, head, neck, body, and 
limbs. The divisions of the set being made up of eight 
beats, or a multiple of that number, almost any piece 
of music in double or quadruple time becomes available 
as an accompaniment. 

Having been solicited by many teachers for a writ- 
ten description of what had been arranged simply for 
local use, the entire matter was prepared for publica- 
tion, and appeared in the September, October, and No- 
vember numbers of the A/ichigan Teacher for the year 
1873. The copies for those months becoming ex- 
hausted, and the demand continuing, the same article, 
somewhat revised and improved, was again published in 

magazine the year following ; and the successful 
introduction of the system into a number of the excel- 
lent schools of the State has returned to the writer 
many kind expressions of gratification and encourage- 
ment. 

It is not easy to describe attitudes or direct move- 
ments by printed or written words ; and I am con- 
strained, by the many mistakes I have known teachers 
to make in the interpretation of worded description, to 
give a few emphatic cautions, and call especial attention 
to what may seem, as already given, the simplest ex- 
pressions, the plainest of words. I have also found 
that material aid is given the young teacher by a few 
other helpful remarks not strictly descriptive. The 
latter will best precede and introduce the described 
sets ; the former follow each one as given in detail. 

I shall speak first of the teacher’s preparation ; for, 
in teaching this, as everything else, an instructor must 
not expect his pupils to do what he does not care for, 
or fancies he cannot accomplish himself. Every one 
who introduces gymnastics into a school will find it ad- 
visable to have a portion of the set thoroughly commit- 
ted at the outset ; this, given in rapid time, with cheer- 
ful music, will serve in a wonderful manner as a relish, 
and an appetite at once will be acquired for what other- 
wise might look unattractive, or be taken up as a disa- 
greeable task. And in this connection I want to say 
that bodily exercise, to be health-giving, must be enjoy- 
able, In mhany departments, it is politic to begin in a 
somewhat informal manner. A few volunteers might 
prepare the first half of a set as a surprise for the close 
of some Friday afternoon’s rhetorical exercises ; or, in 
place of recess on a rainy day, those who liked to par- 
ticipate might gather around the piano or organ, ands 
get fairly committed to your plan without knowing there 
was any intention of making the exercise a regularly re- 
curring portion of the daily programme. But, in what- 
ever way you see fit to introduce the subject, proceed 
so skillfully with yourself and your pupils that the few 
moments appropriated to rest and relaxation shall be 
anticipated by all as a really good time.. : 

At first, to secure correctness, work slowly. Be sure 


every pupil fully comprehends what he has to do and 
how to do it. Through the first sixty-four beats ofjtime, 
—one division of a set,—will_be a lesson of sufficient 
length for many days.’ When uniformity has been 
gained, and all can remember the order of motions, a 
leader should be dispensed with, and the time gradually 
increased till the utmost rapidity is gained ; then ac- 
company the exercise with music, piano, or organ, if 
you can get it,—home-made music, if you can procure 
nothing else. The gymnasts cannot move rapidly and 
sing at the same time; but a little orchestra can be 
found of singers and whistlers, who can give a variety 
of simple, quick tunes, either with words or with the 
tra-la-la so common in vocalization. 

In the same manner I should proceed, learning a 
little at a time, repeating constantly, criticising kindly 
but closely, until a uniformity and precision are gained 
equal to that of the best-trained company of regular 
soldiers. Now and then, it is an excellent plan to call 
a careless pupil to watch the others from the front ; and 
he will at once be convinced of the necessity of being 
exact about little things. As the teacher leads facing 
the school, and they will involuntarily act in the same 
direction, he will find it best to move toward the left 
simultaneously with his pupils’ movements toward the 
right, and wice versa. It will also be found helpful to 
arrange the gymnasts in regard,to height, and’ secure a 
perfectly reliable boy or pirl for the extreme front of 
every line. This adds materially to the appearance of 
the school as seen from the stage. 

Should the room be a crowded one, let half the school 
exercise while the other sing; and undoubtedly many 
pieces they are familiar with now will answer your pur- 
pose till new ones are learned. Let the time be un- 
broken and uniform. A metromone serves admirably 
to correct mistakes in the players or singers, not less 
than in the gymnasts. The clapping of the hands or 
the stroke of the teacher’s baton, indicating the ac- 
cented beat, will hasten the laggard or awake the care- 
less. Cotilions, quadrilles, rondeaus, jigs, gallops, 
quicksteps, or simple airs that have marked time, and 
sound well without words,—any of these are desirable, 
and the easiest or oldest often pleases the best. “ Shoo 
Fly,” “ Yankee Doodle,” “Old Dan Tucker,” “ Jordan 
is a hard road to travel,” are invariably given the warm- 
est reception. I have been amused to notice how thor- 
oughly enjoyable even members of teachers’ institutes 
have found some or these plebian selections ; and 
while I should advise every teacher to introduce 
only such songs as have pure thoughts and good 
words, concerning the /unes above-mentioned, no 
exception can be taken. Zverybody,—do I put it 
too strongly? — if he has the doy in him that he 
ought to have, really enjoys, now and then, these rol- 
licking, mirth-provoking fragments of nonsense. 

But it is a. frequent occurrence that the players, by 
their faulty time, absolutely hinder those they are at- 
tempting to help. Of course, this the teacher must 
remedy ; first, by making good selections of music, and 
second, by drilling the ifexperienced player alone. 
Among the simple sheets of music I have used in 
schools I might name, for those of limited practice, such 
selections as “The Black Swan Set,” “Third Calis- 
thenic Rondeau,” “Camp Barnum Quickstep,” “ Aga- 
wam Quickstep,” “Blue-Line Gallop,” “Joy of Life 
Gallop.” These will befound quite difficult enough for 
the average player to execute rapidly and without mis- 
take. If a selection be found too short, an ingenious 
player will easily see where a few measures can be re- 
peated, or the whole played through again, if added 
without loss of time. And in my experience, I have 
found it best to select the music with care, and then, 
until the gymnasts are entirely independent, constantly 
use one tune for a certain set, and no other. For anew 
set, prepare a new tune. 

When.the school is in position, let the pianist strike 
the chords twice with a brief interval between ; the first 
chord as a sigrial for moving the hands to the position 
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required for each set, the second merely as a warning. 
Then the player beginning, the gymnasts are at once in 
motion. A very little practice will enable all to work 
together, with none of the clumsy machinery in sight 
teachers so often deem it necessary to use. AA little 


counting at first, but that may very soon be discontinued. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


The Ideal and the Real. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD. 


One man lives prose, and another lives poetry. One 
sees the bald, stiff, hard actualities of his life and cir- 
cumstances ; the other invests these with the drapery of 
his own imaginations, and changes them into forms of 
beauty. One watches the clouds to determine whether 
the weather will favor his plans ; the other sees in them 
snow-capped mountains and silver palaces, and in their 
changing forms finds constant and ever-varying delight. 
One hears the call of duty, and without flinching ac- 
cepts the task she gives. The other looks at his life- 
work in relations which emancipate it from drudgery 
and materialism ; he sees in it something more than its 
use, something which is a symbol of its higher and 
more perfect meaning. 

Shall the practical man call the imaginative man an 
idle dreamer? What is the ideal, and is it of necessity 
opposed to the real? It is the often-repeated question, 
“What is substance, and what is shadow?” It is like 
that other question which goes echoing down the cen- 
turies without an answer: “ What is truth?” 

Is a diamond any less a diamond when it is placed in 
a golden setting, than when it was encrusted in the 
rough stone? Is not a cloud a cloud still when the set- 
ting sun gilds it with its glory? Would a painter better 
interpret nature, if he should refuse to see the lights 
and shadows which fleck the landscape, and paint ‘only 
the bare forms of hills and clouds and trees? Do we 
make the truth any more true, when we refuse to see 
the divine light shining round about it, and persist in 
looking at it only in the blaze and glare of this every- 
day world? The ideal, in its best sense, is the truth 
looked at lovingly. 

It is true that there may be such a thing as idle 
dreaming. But because the imagination may consume 
itself in wild, wasteful combustion, there is no reason 
why we should allow this God-given power to dwindle 
into deadness. It need not be like the wind harp, 
sounding idly to every wind that blows. It may be the 
master-musician which creates and sends down to the 
ages sweet and soul-inspiring harmonies. This power, 
rightly used, shows us the possible and the true in its 
most beautiful form. It is wrong only when it makes 
us find our sole delight in that which is impossible and 
untrue. It is right to idealize, if we will not forget the 
realities of life. A modern writer has said, “ Every life 
has its actual blanks which the ideal must fill up, or 
which else remain bare and profitless forever.” 

We walk on the seashore. Here is a little brown 
ball, dry and mixed with sand. It is not beautiful. A 
wave breaks over it and sweeps it away. We look 
again. s 
have straightened and expanded themselves, and the 
brown, unsightly thing is transformed into the most del- 
icate of sea-mosses. Here is a pebble, dull, and 
scratched, and coarse. Put it in the edge of the water ; 
its colors brighten, and what seemed like scratches, be- 
come delicate, white-lined tracery. Is the second view 
less true than the first? Nay, it is the more true, for it 
reveals to us the beauty that already existed. So the 
translucent medium of our own idealizations need not 
distort and render false ; it may only brighten and vivify. 

There is no work which can be more ennobled and 
beautified by ideal conception than the teacher’s. 
There is no work which, wanting this, can become 
more irksome, painful drudgery. A young teacher 
comes to her work with earnestness and zeal, with a 
willingness to labor, and with faith and hope strong ; 


The sand has been washed out; the fibres 


but with powers all untried, and no real knowledge of 
the difficulties before her. She is met at the threshold 
by those who have been longer in the work with the re- 
mark, “Your enthusiasm will not last long. You will 
soon find that there isn’t much poetry in teaching 
school.” She enters the school room. ‘The children 
are not like the children in her dreams of teaching. 
They seem bent on doing mischief, and every energy 
of her mind and body is called into action to control 
them. With a determination to succeed, she at last 
brings the school to order, and experience slowly 
teaches the best way of meeting difficulties that may 
arise ; but alas, with the added power of experience, 
comes a lessening of interest, and at last, it may be, a 
positive dislike for the work. ‘Then the teacher con- 
fesses “They were right. There is no poetry in teach- 
ing. It is only vexatious, grinding toil.” Many a 
teacher of five years experience is ready to say, “I feel 
as though I were in a treadmill. I go round and round 
in my daily routine, seeing no goal before me, and no 
variety by the way. I would do anything to escape 
from the drudgery of my work.” School officers some- 
times have been even led to say, “Let us have young 
teachers in our schools. We consider want of experi- 
ence a less evil than want of earnestness and love for 
the work.” While the services of the doctor, the law- 
yer, the minister, and the artisan are more valued as 
years go by, age and experience do not always in the 
same ratio enhance the value of a teacher’s work. 
Happy is the teacher, who, when she has gained the 
power that maturity and experience give, retains in her 
heart still the freshness of feeling and interest in the 
work with which she began. 

And is this unattainable? What if, O fellow-teach- 
ers, we could throw a higher meaning into our work, 
and interweave within it the poetry of high and pure 
motive |! 
the errors of conduct and recitation, to look at the 
good in our pupils and in our surroundings ; just as the 
gardener must sometime leave the work of weeding his 
garden-beds to look at the beauty of a flower, or to 
search for buds among leaves! But thisis not enough. 
As the artist places his easel where the light falls 
clearly and softly upon the picture, what if we, too, 
should look at our work in its best relations, and so 
judge it more truly, because more kindly? 

Sometimes we meet with such a teacher, looking at 
her scholars in the light, not of what they actually are, 
but of what they possibly may become. To her, rest- 


less Harry is not merely a troublesome little boy, plan- 
ning a piece of mischief. She thinks of him trans- 
formed into a noble man, with energies controlled and 
directed, who is prompt and active in every good work. 
The group of idle, laughing girls in the corner are moth- 
ers and teachers, showing the same patience toward 
their little ones that must now be exercised for them. 
Wilful, stubborn Joseph, with his obstinacy changed to 
firmness, may become a strong leader in some needed 
reform. So the teacher weaves around her pupils her 
personal interest and hopeful imaginings for the future, 
and thus, by a kind of divine alchemy, changes much of 
the dross to gold. She knows that God has placed in 
each human soul a wonderful possibility, and this 
knowledge becomes to her an inspiration. Others may 
see only the quiet worker in an uninteresting routine of 
labor ; but the teacher herself, looking at her work with 
a divine light shining round about it, sees it rise before 
her in fair and graceful proportions, and with a halo 
round its head. 

The ideal has a double office to do for us. No one 
can succeed in any undertaking who does not strive to 
realize an ideal. It is true that we can never attain 
our noblest ideal, for it goes before us and leads us on ; 
and ever as it helps us attain to new heights, we yet 
must look up and see it above us still, for it is a winged 
creature, of heaven and not of earth, and its nature is 
to soar. 

But it is also the duty, as well as the highest privi- 
lege, of all earth’s workers, vo some extent to idealize the 
real. Since pure ideal conceptions tend to enlarge and 
animate and glorify the life, we may form and gather 
them, and cluster them around the daily associations, 
in the spirit of the Eastern proverb, “ Hold wide the 
skirts of thy mantle when the heavens rain gold.” 


What if we should oftener stop in culiccting 


Varieties. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION FOR THE JUVENILES.—The fol- 
lowing examples in articulation (which by the way should be re- 
peated rapidly) we clip from an old paper. Although many of 
them are old, they are still not altogether worn out. Some of our 
younger readers may amuse and perhaps benefit themselves by 
playing “ twist-the-tongue” with them during the schooldays : 


Of all the saws I ever saw saw, I never saw a saw saw as this 
saw saws. 


Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs! 
A crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft caught ; 
If Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crickled crabs, 
Where’s the crate of crickled crabs Crazy Craycroft caught ? 


Thou wreath’d and muzzl’d’st the far-fetch’d ox, and imprison’dst 
him in the volcanic Mexican mountain of Pop-o-cat-a-pet-l, in Co- 
to-pax-l. 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, a peck of pickled 
peppers Peter Piper picked. If Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled peppers, where’s the peck of pickled peppers Peter Piper 
picked ? 

When a twister twisting, would twist him a twist, 
For twisting a twist three times he will twist ; 
But if one of the twists untwist from the twist, 
The twist untwisting, untwists the twist. 


Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round roll Robert 
Rowley rolled round. Where rolled the round roll Robert Rowley 
rolled round? 


Theophilus Thistle, the successful thistle sifter, in sifting a 
sieve full of thistles, thrust three thousand thistles through the 
thick of his thumb. 


Amid the moist and coldest frosts, 
With barest wrists and stoutest boasts. 
He thrusts his fists against the posts, 
And still insists he sees the ghosts. 


Peter Prangler, the prickley pear picker, picked three pecks of 
prickly, prangley pears from the prangley pear trees on the pleas- 
ant prairies. 

Villey Vite and Vife vent on a voyage to Vest Vinson and Vest 
Vindham von Vitson Vednesday. 

I saw Esau kissing Kate ; 
The fact is, we all three saw; 
I saw Esau, he saw me, 

And she saw I saw Esau. 


He sawed six sleek slim saplings in twain. 


SIMON SHORT’s SORROW.—Shrewd Simon Short sewed shoes. 
Seventeen summers’ speeding storms, spreading sunshine, saw 
Simon’s small, shabby shop still standing staunch; saw Simon’s 
selt-same, squeaking sign still swinging swiftly, specifying, 
“Simon Short, Smithfield’s sole surviving shoemaker. Shoes 
soled, sewed superfinely.” Simon’s sedulous spouse, Sally 
Short, sewed shirts, stitched sheets, stuffed sofas. Simon’s six 
stout, sturdy sons, Seth, Samuel, Stephen, Saul, Silas, Shad- 
rach, sold sundries. Sober Seth sold saddles, stirrups; sagacious 
Stephen sold silks, satins, shawls; skeptical Saul sold silver 
salvers; selfish Shadrach sold salves, shoe-strings, soaps, saws, 
skates ; slack Silas sold Sally Short’s stuffed sofas. Some seven 
summers since, Simon’s second son, Samuel, saw Sophia 
Sophronia Spriggs, somewhere, — sweet, sensible, smart Soph- 
ronia Spriggs. Sam soon shewed strange symptoms. Sam 
seldom stood selling saddles. Sam sighed sorrowfully, sought 
Sophia Sophronia Spriggs’ society, sung several serenades slyly. 
Simon stormed, scowled severely, said Sam seemed so silly sing- 
ing such senseless songs; strutting spendthrift, scatter-brained 
simpleton. ‘“Sam’s smitten — Sam’s spied some _ sweetheart. 
Sentimental, silly schoolboy,” snarled Simon. “ Smitten! stop 


such stuff.” Simon sent Sally’s snuff-box spinning, seized 
Sally’s scissors, smashed Sally’s spectacles, scattered several 
spools. ‘“ Sneaking scoundrel!” Simon stopped speaking, 
started shopward swiftly. 

Sally sighed sadly, summoning Sam she spoke sympathizingly. 
‘*Sam,” she said, “ Sire seems singularly snappish; so sonny, 
stop strolling streets, stop smoking, stop spending specie super- 
fluously, stop singing serenades slyly, stop short, sell saddles sen- 
sibly ; see Sophia Sophronia Spriggs speedily, Sam.” * So 
soon?” said Sam, standing still. “So soon, surely,” said Sally, 
smilingly, “’specially since Sire shows such spirits.” So Sam, 
somewhat scared, sauntered slowly, shaking stupendously; Sam 
soliloquizes, “ Sophia Sophronia Short, Sam Short’s spouse, 
sounds splendid.” 


EXAMINATION IN History.—The following examination paper 
in French history was offered to the pupils in a private school for 
young ladies in Boston. It covers one month’s work. Time of 
examination, one hour. Highest mark,100. Average, 75. Num- 
ber of pupils not stated : 


1. Describe the character of Francis I. How did he compare 
with contemporary sovereigns? For what is he deservedly praised, 
and what persecution disgraced the latter part of his reign? 

2. Who were the three Margarets of this period? For what is 
the sister of Francis I. famous? Whom did she marry, and who 


was her grandson? 
II.? How did he die? 


3. What of Henry Fah 
4. What did the next reign portend? How long did it wre 


5- What renders the reign of Charles V. infamous? 
were the great Protestant leaders? 

6. Describe the character of Henry III.? What was the object 
of the “ League”? What murder disgraced this reign? How did 
the king die? 

. Sketch reign of Henry IV. ? 

§ What can you say of reign of Louis XIII.—his character ? 
9. What was the policy of Richelieu in regard to the Huguenots? 
10. What gave Louis XIV. the name of “ Le grand Monarque”? 


In what way was his reign disastrous to France, and what names 
shed a luster upon the time? 
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Boston, Mass., Sept. 16, 1876. 


THE position of principal of the First State Normal 
School in Winona, Minn., has been accepted by Prof. 
C. A. Morey. The board could not have done more 
wisely to supply the vacancy occasioned by the resig- 
nation of Professor Phelps, than to tender the place to 
the gentlemen. cbove named. He graduated from the 
institution a few years ago, and supplemented his study 
by a thorough scientific course in the Boston School of 
Technology. Professor Morey has been identified with 
the school for many years. He is a critical scholar, 
and a most successful teacher. His varied experience 
in the school work of the State has given him a clear 
understanding of its needs, and of the relations and 
duties of the Normal School and Institutes. The full- 
est assurance is given that, under his management, the 
efficiency and splendid reputation of the State Normal 
School at Winona will be fully maintained. 


Amonc the distinguished visitors at our office this 
week, have been Monsieur F. Buisson, President of the 
Educational Commission of France to the centennial, 
and Messieurs Olagnier and Berger, also of the com- 
mission. They have made a thorough examination of 
educational and other departments of the Exposition, 
and are now on a tour of inspection of the schools in 
several of our cities, Boston included. President Buis- 
son was the French commissioner for education at 
Vienna, and made a most valuable and exhaustive re- 
port of that Exposition ; and from his careful study of 
schools and systems with us, we may expect a compre- 
hensive review, and a fair criticism of our institutions. 
Not the least evidence of their appreciation of the 
value of our work, is found in the fact that each of 
these gentlemen obtained full files of THz NEw-ENGLAND 
from the commencement of our publication, and are en- 
rolled as paid subscribers for 1877. We commend 
their wise example to all intelligent American teachers, 


“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” is the question which agitates 
the college world with reference to secret societies 
among college undergraduates. College faculties and 
boards of direction have been divided in judgment on 
this question, and so long as the sentiment was about 
equally divided, no decided action could be taken. The 
differences of opinion as to the merit or demerit of 
such societies, has probably grown out of the peculiar 
phases, developments, and influences of these organi- 


zations in the various colleges, and the secret associa- 
tions have always held strong allies in the membership 
of the faculties and of the boards of directors. The 
fact that these societies have had an existence in nearly 
every college in the country for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, is perhaps prima facia evidence of a need in some 
form or other of such associations. On the one hand, 
they are considered a necessary stimulus to individual 
effort, and a healthy incentive to ambition among stu- 
dents. ‘They are said to afford unusually favorable op- 
portunities for personal and social culture, outside of, 
yet in intimate harmony with the direct college studies. 
They foster friendships and associations among those 
of similar tastes and purposes in the college, and the 
society room is the club-room for the discussion of mat- 
ters relating to individual or professional attainments. 
These associations are the foundation of life attach- 
ments and mutual good services in post-graduate life. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, it is argued that secret soci- 
eties in colleges foster selfishness, exclusiveness, clique- 
ism, patisanship, jealousies, personal animosities, and 
evil machinations among the members of the same 
class, as well as between the different classes in col- 
lege ; that the secret society absorbs the efforts of stud- 
ies which should be general, and for the good of all ; 
that they root out, and have so far nearly destroyed a 
true class spirit, and all those generous qualities which 
should bind young men to one another as members of 
a common society, not only during their student life, 
but for all their lives; that they have been mainly in- 
strumental in destroying all public organizations and 
literary societies in our colleges, and that, where secret 
societies have’ flourished, and to the extent of their 
vigor, public literary effort has declined proportionally. 


At a recent session of the Board of Fellows of Brown 
University, President Robinson made a report on the 
influence of secret societes in college, and gave five 
reasons for their abandonment: First, they are expen- 
sive, very burdensome to some students, or perhaps we 
should say to the parents of some students. Secondly, 
they foster a clannish spirit, in opposition to the class 
feeling. Thirdly, they lead, in the management of 
class affairs, to habits of intrigue, and to the practice 
of the low arts of the politician. Fourth, they intensify 
peculiarities of taste and habit, till these harden its 
fixed defects of character. Fifth, attendance upon the 
annual meetings of the societies occasion serious in- 
terruption of college work. 

As a result of the report and the subsequent discus- 
sion, the board voted that such societies were an injury 
to the interests of the college, and recommended their 
discontinuance. We think that the college authorities 
at Brown should take a more decided stand on such a 
question, as other colleges have done, and we are quite 
sure that public opinion will sustain every college in 
rooting out such influences as the faculty and the boards 
of directors regard injurious to the best interests of 
students and necessarily of the college. 


Educational Facilities in Russia. 


An exhibition has this summer been opened at Brus- 
sels, Belgium, which bears the title, “ Axposition Inter- 
nationale d’ Hygiene et de Sauvetage,” which has given 
the people of the Belgian capital an opportunity of ad- 
miring, while examining, the methods employed by for- 
eign nations for all that is connected with the hygitne 
of the schools, improvements in school furniture, appar- 
atus, and the like. Nothing appéars to have been more 
admired than the exhibit made by the “Musee Peda- 
gogique de Russie”: in fact, says Ze Progrds, from 
which these details are taken, “it is the great attrac: 
tion, and all Brussels is speaking of it.” 

Le Musee Pedagogique is a State establishment, founded 
in 1864, with the exclusive object of being useful to the 


establishments of general instruction of the War De- 


partment, and in 1871 called to form an independent 
division of the A/used des connaissances usuelles of St. 
Petersburg. Its designs are, First, to unite all possible 
information as to the production of school materials in 
Russia and abroad, and to present at any given mo- 
ment as complete a choice as possible of models from 
Russian and foreign sources serving for instruction and 
education, so as to facilitate for establishments of edu- 
cation the choice of the material most suitable to their 
particular needs ; Second, to submit the models it has 
collected to a special examination and trial, to deter- 
mine their relative value, and the best application that 
can be made of them in teaching, and, in indispensable 
cases, to improve them ; Third, to concur and aid in 
the development of the local production of school ma- 
terials at a low price ; Fourth, to aid in the propagation 
of special knowledge and general instruction by means 
of the collections made. Up to 1870, the Museé em- 


_| ployed its efforts principally in the first part of this pro- 


gramme ; but since that date, it has been able to ac- 
complish all the obligations there pointed out, to a very 
large extent, as may be seen. 

In 1866, the second year of its existence, the Museé 
possessed a collection principally referring to school 
material for primary instruction, covering a space of 18 
square sazhens, or nearly ninety yards ; in 1870, double 
the space was occupied by them; and at present, the 
collections require no less than 150 sazhens on the 
floor, 300 on the walls, and 250 in shelves, the sazhen 
being equal to about five feet. These are thus clas- 
sified : — Branch of Instruction : Mathematics, physics, 
natural history, cosmography, geography, political his- 
tory, drawing, calligraphy, elementary course. Branch 
of Education: Family instruction, kindergarten, etc., 
gymnastics, singing and music, school furniture. Zy- 
gienic Museum: Apparatus, models, designs, etc., to give 
a clear idea, as respects hygiene, of the air and its qual- 
ities, of water, food, the sun, clothing and neatness, of 
sleep and labor, and a library of popular works treating 
of hygiene. There are in all 2,700 articles and collec- 
tions under the above heads, and as many as 4,000 
glass slides for the Magic Lantern, systematically ar- 
ranged for the different branches of science: it also has 
a pedagogical library of 12,000 volumes in various lan- 
guages, and receives no less than 50 periodicals that 
treat of the subject of education. 

All new articles of school material are subjected to 
the examination of special sections of the commission 
of the Museé, which is composed of a president and 
four members appointed by the State: these sections 
consist principally of members of the body of teachers 
who volunteer for this work: their meetings are public, 
and any citizen that is interested may be present. Un- 
der the initiative of one of these sections, was founded 
at St. Petersburg the first Russian workshop for the 
cheap fabrication of apparatus for Physics, which has 
already executed an order for seventeen cabinets of 
Physics for the establishments of military education. 
The commission has studied and executed the plan of 
a section of the Museé d’ Hygiene; it has collected 
and discussed the proceedings of 52 establishments, 
with 15,000 pupils, for a period of two years; it has 
elaborated plans of school-houses, a system of gymnas- 
tics, etc. Besides organizing two local exhibitions of 
government and cosmography, and of natural history, it 
has taken part in the Exposition del Industrie de St. 
Petersburg in 1870, the Exposition Polytechnique de 
Moscow in 1872, the Exposition Geographique de Paris 
in 1875, the Exposition de Universelle de Philadelphia 
in 1876, the Exposition Scolaire de London, and the 
Exposition Hygienique de Brussels of the same year. 


_ The commission has elaborated a plan of public lec- 
tures for hearers deprived of instruction, as well as for 
the soldiers of the army ; it has laid the foundation for 
the organization of national choirs ; it has aided in the 
establishment of a journal for scholastic and pedagog- 
ical questions, which also reports the doings of the 
commission and its sections, The Museé has suc- 
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ceeded in developing the local fabrication at moderate 
rates, of school material, by organizing local exhibitions 
of such fabrications, and by allowing the manufacturers 
to exhibit their models in the Museum itself, while they 
are encouraged to avail themselves of the improved 
models to be found therein: thus orders for the school 
material, which had formerly to be sent for foreign 
lands, can now be executed at low prices by Russian 
workmen to the great advantage of all parties. It also 
aids, in a very efficient manner, the propagation of use- 
ful knowledge by opening the collections freely to the 
public, by its public meetings, by the publication of cat- 
alogues of the new articles added to the Museum, by 
public lectures and popular publications in a cheap 
form, suitable to the lowest and most ignorant classes. 
These lectures were attended during the winter months 
of 1872-3 and 1874-5, by no less than 215,000 persons, 
while the visitors to the Museum during the last five 
years have been at least 500,000. 

These details may give a slight idea of the important 
work now doing by the Musee Pedagogique de Russie. 


The Spelling Reform Association. 


ITS CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS, OFFICERS, ETC. 


After the four days session of the international con- 
vention for the amendment of English orthography, it 
was unanimously agreed that the time had at last come 
for a permanent organization to take in hand the actual 
reform of English spelling. An afternoon was there- 
fore devoted to perfecting the plans, adopting a consti- 
tution and by-laws, electing officers and appointing 
committees. As the matter promises to be our lead- 
ing educational question, for some time at least, we 
give the full text of that constitution as recorded by the 


secretary : 
CONSTITUTION. 

Art. I. This association shall be called the Spelling Reform 
Association. 

ArT. II. The object of this association shall be the simplifica- 
tion of English orthography. To this end it will secure the deliv- 
ery of addresses; publish articles; circulate books, pamphlets, 
and charts; endeavor to introduce the reform in schools; and in 
all proper ways, as far as the means at its disposal will allow, will 
urge the matter upon the attention of the people. 

Art. III. Skc. 1. Any person desiring to codperate in the 
work of this association may become a member on application to 
the membership committee, and election by the Board or the As- 
sociation. 

SEc. 2. By the payment of twenty-five dollars any member may 
receive a certificate of life-membership, which shall permanently 
entitle the holder to all the rights and privileges of membership 
without payment of the annual assessments. 

SEc. 3 Such persons as are unanimously approved by the 
Board “2% elected honorary members. 

ArT. IV. Sec. 1. The officers of this association shall be a 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Correspond- 
ing Secretary and Treasurer, a Membership Committee, and a 
Finance Committee. 

SxEc. 2. These officers shall together constitute an Executive 
Board, which shall hold regular quarterly pany oc, and in the in- 
tervals between the ros meetings shall have full power to act 
for the Association either directly or through the committees of 
the Board. 

Sec. 3. This Board shall have power to establish branch or- 
ganizations and local committees of this association, to carry on 
the reform in different localities. 

Src. 4. The Recording-Secretary shall keep a faithful record 
of those present at each meeting of the Association or Board, and 
of all business transacted, and shall give due notice of any elec- 
tion, appointment, meeting, or other business requiring the per- 
sonal attention of any member. : 

SEc. 5. The Treasurer shall keep an accurate account of all 
receipts and disbursements, with date, purpose, and amount; and 
shall pay no moneys without written order of two members of 
the Finance Committee. 

Sec. 6. The Finance Committee shall have charge of all re- 
ceipts from donations, subscriptions, or assessments; they shall 
solicit and receive contributions for carrying on the work of the 
Association ; make appropriations; audit bills; and give orders 
on the Treasurer for payment. 

ArT. V. There shall be regular annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation at such time and place as the Board may select, and each 
member shall be notified of the time and place at least one month 
previously. 

Art. VI. Src. 1. Any by-law not inconsistent with this con- 
stitution may be adopted by three-fourths vote at any meeting. 

Sec. 2. Any by-law may be suspended by unanimous vote_at 
any meeting, but shall be repealed only by three-fourths vote at 
two successive meetings. 

ArT. VI. This constitution may be amended by three-fourths 
vote of the members present at two successive meetings of the As- 

on. 
BY-LAWS. 

I. The officers of this Association shall be elected by ballot at 
the annual meeting, and shall hold their offices till their succes- 
sors are elected and duly qualified. 

2. All committees not otherwise provided for shall consist of 
three members, and shall be appointed by the chair. 

3- The books and records of 


both the Secretary and 


shall be kept in the office and open to the inspection of the mem- 
bers; and before each quarterly meeting they shall be examined 
in detail, and if found correct shall be so indorsed by the 
President. 

4. The members present at any meeting of the Asssociation, 
and at any meeting of the Board five officers, shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

5. The time and place of annual, quarterly, and special meet. 
ings shall be determined by the board. 

6. Each member shall pay to the Treasurer an annual assess- 
ment of one dollar. 

7- No portion of the money eutrusted to the Finance Com- 
mittee shall be used for the purchase of office furniture, fixtures, 
or any other articles to be retained as the property of this asso- 
ciation. 


It will be noticed that there is no fee for joining the 
association, and that the annual dues are only one dol- 
lar, payable in advance. It was determined by those 
present to have no pecuniary obstacle in the way of 
any one desiring to join m the work. The finance 
committee will endeavor to secure subscriptions and 
donations from those willing and able to help along the 
cause, so that the merely nominal assessment of one 
dollar per year for each member will be sufficient. It 
was significant of the interest of those present at Phil- 
adelphia, that many of the first names added to the roll 
were accompanied by ten-dollar notes. The annual 
meetings are to be appointed with special reference to 
the convenience of teachers in the long vacation, at 
points of interest in themselves, and with special in- 
ducements from the hotels and railroads. The officers 
are so distributed that quorums of the executive board 
can be obtained in different sections, and the quarterly 
meetings, like the annual, are limited to no one place, 
but will be appointed according to circumstances in 
various central localities. It is designed to give special 
prominence to local organizations, or committees, to 
look after the interests of the reform in different local- 
ities. Friends are requested to report to the secretary 
or to any other member of the board, the names of per- 
sons who, if appointed, would be willing to serve on 
such local committees, or who are interested in the re- 
form in any degree. We append the list of officers for 
the present year: 


President—Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D., Lafayette College, 


Easton, Pa. 
Vice-Presidents—Prof. S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., Univ. of Pa., 


Chickis, Pa.; E. Jones, 35 Newstead Road, Liverpool, England ; 
William T. Harris, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Prof. Wm. D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Ct.; Prof. C. 
K. Nelson, Annapolis, Md.; Mrs. E. P. Burns, 33 Park Row, N. Y. 
Recording Secretary.—Melvil Dewey, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Corresponding Sec. and Treas.—D. P. Lindsley, Fernwood, Pa. 
Finance Committee—Jos. T. Allen, West Newton, Mass. ; Jas. 
T. Allen, West Newton, Mass.; Miss Mary Burk, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Membership Committee—Rev. S. V. Blakesly, Oakland, Cal. ; 
Hon. B. F. Burnham, Municipal Court House, So. Boston ; Prof. 
D. B. Hagar, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Mass. ; D. S. 
Holman, Actuary Franklin Inst., Philadelphia; D. P. Holton, 
M.D., N. Y.; Prof. W. Henry Parker, Philadelphia; Prof W.C. 
Sawyer, Wis.; W. Geo. Waring, Tyrone, Pa.; Wellington Wilcox, 
Marissa, II]. 


In addition to these officers, local committees were 
appointed in fifteen prominent cities and towns. 

We hope in a succeeding number to call attention to 
some of the more important resolutions of the conven- 
tion at its recent meetings, as we suppose some of our 
readers who wish to attend the October meeting will 
want to know something of what was done before the 
proceedings are published. 

The Franklin Institute having very cordially ten- 
dered the association the use of their lecture-room, and 
several prominent citizens having assured members of 
the association that another meeting, of which more 


general notice could be given, would be even more suc- 
cessful, the association unanimously resolved to meet 
again in Philadelphia during the season. Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Oct. 10, 11, and 12, were 
chosen for the fall meeting, and the committee (Halde- 
man, Parker, and Dewey) are now preparing the pro- 
gramme, which we hope soon to give fo our readers. 


A GEM OF ART.—The Charchman mentions that a gem of art 
has been discovered near the ruins of the obelisk of Luxor and the 
temple of Karnae, a cylindrical chest of sandstone, containing a 
splendid figure of a female hippopotamus, carved in green basalt, 
polished, and in a state of perfect preservation. This monument, 
with the pedestal, is about three feet in height, and has hiero- 
glyphic writing on the base relating to Psammetic I., his wife, and 

aughter. This is more delicate and perfect than the heifer of 
green basalt in the Boulac Museum at Cairo, which has been here- 
tofore considered the finest specimen extant of the carving of that 


Centennial Exposition. 
THE INDIAN EDUCATION EXHIBIT. 


The intelligent students of the Centennial Exposition naturally 
find their way to the exhibit of Education, in the Government 
Building ; of the many subjects there presented it is significant 
that none attracts more attengion than that—never so suggestive, 
never so important, never so imperious in its demands upon our 
solemn consideration as at this moment—Indian education. 

The two cases, however, illustrating Indian education are but a 
fragment, a torn leaf, by themselves; place them in sequence with 
the United States Survey, and Indian exhibits in the same build- 
ing; begin with models of ruined cave-towns, cliff-dwellings and 
towers; pass to the models of these restored; run through the 
pottery and stone relics of a race unknown, and a date unchron- 
icled; pass through the archzological, ethnological, and orna- 
mental relics of Indians, wrought before the shadow of the Span- 
iard fell athwart the land; then follow, step by step, the represénta- 
tion of contemporary but savage tribes through the comprehensive 
exhibit of their implements, their industries, ornaments, supersti- 
tions, dress, their very faces, and daily haunts, and domestic life, 
photographed with unerring exactness, — trace the slow mingling 
of savage handiwork with the acquired arts of the Saxon race, 
and come then to the cases representing the results of Indian edu- 
cation, under the fostering care of Christian intelligence, and you 
have the history of the aborigines of America; a far-reaching, 
eloquent, imperishable record. 

We will not, however, rest content with the general import of 
the Indian exhibit, but pause to gather some of its practical les- 
sons. In the first case of antiquities is a series of flint arrow- 
heads; these primitive missiles were, at first, perfectly plain at the 
blunt edge, and must have been fastened with no small difficulty to 
the handle; gradually a change is noticeable, a slight depression 
appears in the blunt edge, and finally an indentation in either side 
which securely held the sinew that bound together handle and 
weapon. Something of the same slow growth of thought is ap- 
parent through the school exhibit. 

For instance, in the first case of “ Indian education” are writings 
by the children of one of the last tribes that has come under in- 
struction, the Modocs,—a name not long since the synonym of 
savage ferocity. These specimens consist of slips containing 
quoted verses or maxims, and letters of affection. As we study 
these, we seem again to trace the slow evolution of mental opera- 
tions, the objective recognition of ideas, the endeavor which re- 
duces them to expression, and finally the fanciful effort that gives 
visible representation. We recognize, too, the controlling force 
of inherited tendencies, giving these children advantages in mem- 
orizing and imitating, but supplying nothing at all in the direction 


In the same case with the writing are specimens of the handi- 


work of pupils. You may hold in your hand a bit of patch-work 
sewn by an Apache girl, nine years old; a year ago the women of 
her tribe, sunk in savage squalor and apathy, knew no finer art 
than the fashioning of skins with strings of sinew, and bone 
needles pushed in and out after the manner of anawl. This patch- 
work, like nearly all the primary sewing, was done without the 
thimble, one implement at a time being as much as they can mas- 
ter: so it is first the needle, then the thimble, still step by step, as 
in the old days of arrow-heads and bone needles. But the little 
Apache’s patch-work is by no means the present limit of sewing. 
In the same case are aprons, skirts, quilts, and that triumph of 
feminine domestic art, the plaited bosom-shirt, hand-made and 
machine-made, by Modocs, Dakotas, Choctaws, Creeks, and Cher- 
okees. Instinctively, as you view them, your thoughts run over to 
the needle-work album in the Massachusetts exhibit, and the two 


simple works assume a subtle relation to the coming brotherhood | 


of races. 
The general conduct of the “Manual-Labor Schools” can be 


understood by an account of the Tallahassee School. The insti- 
tution has a fine farm adjoining; both sexes are admitted to its 
care, and while receiving the same class instruction, are at once 
initiated into their appropriate industries. The girls are trained 
in sewing, housework, the management of the dairy, etc.; the boys 
work the farm, and acquire the management of ordinary tools. 
This industrial training, joined with the direct development of the 
purely mental faculties, is in vital relation to all the future of these 
transforming races. 

Without this, education for them would be merely a revolution 
of mental condition, the substitution of discontent he apathy, of 
effete thought for savage activities. This training simply directs 
these activities into channels adapted to civilized, intelligent life. 
Thus said “ Running Chief ” of the Pawnees: “ Following the plow 
will give me the that active exercise which I used to get on the 
hunt; formerly the only way for a Pawnee chief to make his mark 
was to kill a good miny of his enemies: to-day the only way is to 
become a great farmer, a great mechanic, or perhaps a great lawyer.” 

The exhibit of the direct results of the schoolroom-training in 
these cases follows the general course. The most advanced stud- 
ies represented in examination papers are geography, history, 
English composition, book-keeping, and algebra. The papers I 
examined gave a fair percentage of correct work. The report of 
an oral examination in grammatical analysis, conducted in a very 
rigid manner, showed 95 per cent. of correct answers. In rank- 
ing these varied results, we should forego unjust standards; they 
must be valued, in every instance, by their historic meaning 
rather than their comparative excellence or compass. The group 
of manual-labor schools, of which Tallahassee has been taken as 
the representative, has only a twenty-five years’ record; thus it- 
appears that, as yet, ¢ime hardly enters as a factor in the results. 

We ought not to close a notice of the Indian exhibit without a 
moment’s attention to its most impressive feature. Upon the 
walls assigned to the geological-survey section is a series of pho- 
tographs, representing the untamed savage of the plains, in his 
varied haunts and costumes. In the midst of the Indian educa- 
tion cases is a second series, representing pupils and graduates, 
and parents who have caught only the reflected influence of train- 
ing. The countenances, the attitudes, are transformed; the sav- 

e has become a man. No one can escape the eloquent, forci- 


ble lesson conveyed in these contrasted pictures of Indian hu- 
manity. 


A. TOLMAN SMITH. 
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[All writers who have original articles, suited to our DEPARTMENT OF D1A- 
LOGUES AND SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS, are requested to send them to us, en 
closing therewith stamps for the return of umnwsed MSS. And as it is our desire 
and design that this Department shall, ultimately, supply the wants of teachers 
in every apes of schools, we respectfully ask all such to write us, defining their 
wants and needs, stating on what subjects, and for what times and occasions they 
would like ourarticles to be prepared. Thus, the teachers working with us, while 
we work for them, we hope to render our Department useful and satisfactory. ] 


REFORM. 
BY MARY F. BRADY. 


First Boy. —“ A penny for your thoughts,” John. You look as 
though you were posting the books of Human Nature, and found 
considerable balance on the debtor side. What is the matter? 

Second Boy.—Oh, nothing wonderful. I was simply thinking of 
something my brother was translating from the Latin, last evening. 
It seems that some of these old Romans were having a very grave 
discussion as to whether it is a greater punishment to put a man to 
death or to condemn him to life-long imprisonment. Now if I’d 
been there, I know how I would have settled the case. 

Third Boy.—And now, honorable and worthy prospective judge 
of the supreme court, may we inquire what your decision would 
have been ? 

Second Boy.—I should say, let the man live, by all means, and 
sentence him to write compositions for the rest of his life. 

First Girl.—Might I ask what gave rise to so brilliant a thought? 
Oh, I see! By the amount of foolscap you have there, it is plain: 
“ Composition ” is the matter. You have evidently chosen the 
punishment which ,would be hardest for yourself. ‘“ A righteous 
judgment,” surely. What is your subject ? 

Second Boy.—It is “ Reform,” and I haven’t one single word 
written yet. Mentally, I have been over all countries, and inter- 
viewed all people, from the “ Heathen Chinee” to the ever-glo- 
rious Yankee Nation, and I haven’t discovered anything to reform. 

Second Girl. — Allow me to remind you of that little saying, 
“Charity begins at home.” I think you, yourself, are a very prom- 
ising subject for reform. 

Second Boy.—I'd like to know what you mean! 

Second Girl.—Now don’t get excited. You know I am just tell- 
ing the truth when I say that you torment the teacher all you can. 
I think it isn’t right or gentlemanly in you, at all. 


Third Girl—That’s so! I think a// the boys ought to reform. | 
ur coursé they can’t be as good as the girls, but,— abe 


Fourth Boy.—Oh! dear me ! 

Fifth Boy.—I say boys are twice as good as girls. They don’t 
giggle, and they are not so aggravating. 

Fourth Girl. — Do you speak from your large personal ex- 
perience? 

Fifth Boy. — Yes, I do. Besides, the teacher says, “ The boys 
would behave well enough if the girls would let them alone,” and, 
for my part, I believe it. 

Second Boy.— There, if Annie and George are going to have one 
of their disputes about girls’ superior goodness, none of the rest 
of us will get a chance to speak, and I want an opportunity to vin- 
dicate my character. (Zo Second Girl.) Will you please tell me 
what I have done? 

Second Girl.—I’ve told you once. You are always out of order, 
whispering, and laughing, and you knowit’s against the rules. 

Second Boy. — Oh, well, I don’t care. Teacher is partial. She 
doesn’t like me as well as she does the others. 

Fifth Girl, — Partial! Why is it that mischievous and idle 
scholars are always complaining of the teacher being partial? 
Why shouldn’t she be partial to those who behave the best and 
try hardest to please her? The world is always partial to agreea- 
ble people, and why shouldn’t the same rule be followed in school ? 
And as to not liking you, how can she like you, when you forever 
disobey her and never try to make her like you? 

Second Boy. —I might try, but I never could be smart, and so I 
never should be liked, any way. th gk : 

Sixth Girl,—Oh, I’m sure you can’t mean that. You know our 
teacher always gives us credit for trying. My father says that all 
persons, boys and girls as well as men and¢women, are loved and 
respected, not according to what they wish to accomplish, but ac- 
cording to the earnestness with which they ¢ry. I think schools 
ought to reform,,and teach children that good and bad doesn’t 
come of itself, and that teachers value what scholars try to do, 
and not what they succeed in doing, only. 

Seventh Girl.—I'm sure, of all the great men I ever heard of, not 
one of them ever succeeded in doing all he wanted to. 

Fourth Boy.—No! not even Ben Butler! 

Sixth Girl.—And if great men cannot wholly succeed, how can 
it be expected of poor little us, that we can conquer all our faults 
as well as all the sums in the arithmetic? But, surely, we can try. 

Sixth Boy,—Bravo, Susie! Quiteaspeech. Don’tblush. We 
all know you are a very earnest little body, and I have no doubt 
you have been thinking that all over for a long time. 

Fourth Girl.—When you say “ our faults,” Susie, of course you 
mean the boys. 

Fifth Boy.—Of course, she means the girls, Miss Annie, for 
teacher says, “The boys would behave well enough if the girls 
would only let them alone.” 


Seventh Girl.—That idea seems to have taken firm root in your 
mind, George. Speaking of great men, I was reading, the other 
day, an article which said that of all the men who had ever be- 
come famous, scarcely one had ever distinguished himself in any 
great degree at school. I wonder “ why is this thus ” ? 

Sixth Boy.—I can’t tell you, unless it is that the ways of school 
are mot the ways of the world, and need “ Reform.” 

Eighth Girl.—I heard a gentleman remark, that he often had 
boys come into his office, but not one of them knew how to go to 
work in a business-like manner. Show them a Walton’s Arith- 
metic and they were at home, but give them a set of books to 
keep and they not only had to learn that, but also to unlearn some 
things which they had learned. 

Fourth Girl. — It’s just as I told you. 
Girls would do a great deal better. 

Fifth Boy.— Would they, of course? Did you ever happen to 
hear about girls being appointed in the telegraph offices in Eu- 
rope? Didn’t? Well, they didn’t succeed, and I’ll tell you why. 
They delayed sending all such trifling messages as concerned af- 
fairs of State or business until they had sent each other glowing 
accounts of their last new dress or the latest style of doing up 
their hair. Business-like, wasn’t it? Men were reappointed. 

Second Boy.—I think that we ought to have it always kept be- 
fore us, that school is only a preparation for the world and what 
we are to do in it. 

Third Boy.—They talk about “ Teaching the young ideas how 
to shoot.” We all know that the first thing in learning to shoot is 
to learn to aim; and if we are not taught to do that properly, 
what wonder if we scatter wide of the mark? 

First Girl.—You funny boy! Let me reform your use of that 
quotation. This is the couplet: 

“ Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 
And teach the young idea how to shoot.” 
I think the illustration is drawn from gardening, rather than 
archery. 

First Boy. — It seems to me that schools ought to reform and 
teach us not to let our reasoning faculties and common-sense fade 
away and die for want of use, while we are cramming our minds 
with things that are neither useful nor ornamental, and are forgot- 
ten, in their turn, as soon as we step over the threshhold of the 
school room. 

Eighth Girl. (Little girl.}—I’m so glad you are going to reform 
the schools; and while you’re about it, won’t you please reform 
the histories? Because, you know, there are so many dates, and I 
never can remember any but the Fourth of July and my birthday. 


This all refers to doys. 


Fifth Boy. — Poor little girl! your stock is, indeed, lamentably, 


small, especially as you will, in all probability, forget the last in 
the course of a few years. Girls’ memories are so poor on that 
point ! 

Fourth Girl.—Girls’ memories, indeed! You'd better go back 
to the time of the draft, and remember how many men forgot the 
date of their birth! We've all heard of it. 

Fifth Boy.—Their wives and sisters made them forget. It’s just 
as teacher says, “ The boys would—” 

Ninth Girl. (Interrupting.)—I think the teacher would have hard 
work to decide which of you behaves the better, or rather, the 
worse. 


ao Boy.— I’d behave well enough if Annie would let me 
one. 


Fourth Girl.—It’s you that won’t let me alone. 

Fifth Boy. (Opening his eyes in surprise.) — Why, it must be 
your fault, for teacher says— 

Tenth Girl.— Spare our ear-drums! Now that we have fully 
decided that our schools (and some of our boys) need reforming, 
and while we are in such a reforming mood, isn’t there something 
else which we can reform ? 

Fifth Boy.—Yes, indeed! I insist that the girls also need re- 
forming pretty badly. 

(Several girls surround him, and exclaim at once.) — How? 
How? How? 

Fifth Boy. (Putting up his hands.)—Oh, such a perfect volley of 
hows! 

Fourth Girl.—V olley of hows, indeed! You might as well call 
us little Aowitzers ! 

Fifth Boy.—Good enough! Now, I realize the position of the 
“ Light Brigade :” 

“Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 


Cannon in front of them’”— 
How shall I escape? 


Fourth Girl. — You'd better not try to escape. You'd better 
“ fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” Tell us how we 
need to reform. 

Fifth Boy.—Oh | now, girls, you know you’re pretty good, but then 
—then — well, you all talk too fast, and — and — and—you giggle, 
and — you look in the glass too much, and you say “ horrid ” and 
“awful,” and—Oh ! well, I don’t like to find too much fault. 

Fourth Girl.—Talk and giggle, and all that long list! I guess 
if we should commence to tell of the boys’ faults! 

Fifih Boy.—Oh | but teacher says, “the boys would behave—” 

Reform, reform, reform! 

First Boy. A minister once told his people that if every one 
would reform one, the world would soon be all reformed; and at 
the close of the meeting one of his hearers said she liked that, 
and she meant to go right home and reform—her sister ! 


Second Boy.—My thanks are due to all of you. You have com- 
pletely supplied my wants. My composition is now an easy task. 
I shall simply write the opinions you have expressed, and I am 
sure they will make a capital dialogue for our next Friday’s reci- 
tation hour. 


DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP. 


BY REV. JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
With tremulous, dying lip, 

Brave Mugford cried, “ Boys don’t give up the ship |” 
And when, to-day, our grand old Ship of State, 
Long battered by relentless storms of fate, 
Becalmed in dull and sluggish waters lies, 
And thick beset with treacherous enemies,— 
Men who would pull her glorious ensign down, 
And hoist some pirate signal of their own,— 
Some flag that every honest man should dread 
More than the skull and cross-bones of the dead,— 
When to this pass the day of Freedom draws, 
And men who make are first to break the laws, 
Again I seem to hear a voice that cries, 
No longer faint, but echoing to the skies, 
Sounding above the clatter of the time, 
Stirring as erst was old Tyrtaeus’ rhyme, 
A voice that rallies every patriot’s blood 
To cheek and arm in a tumultuous flood, 
And even in vain and coward heart inspires 
Divine resolves and wonderful desires— 
A voice commanding from the eternal skies, 
And all the past and future centuries : e 
Grasp the’keen sword with ever firmer grip, 
Though hell should grapple, “ Don't give up the ship |” 


INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 


You know we French stormed Ratisbon : 
A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood, on our storming day; 
With neck out-thrust,—you nee how,— 
_ Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow, 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall,”— 

Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung, in careless joy, 
And held himself erect 

By Fs his horse’s mane, a boy ; 

ou hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through) 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two, 


“ Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace, 
We’ve got you Ratisbon ! 

The marshall’s in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon 

To see your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him!” The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again, like fire. . 


The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : 

“ You’re wounded !”—“ Nay,” his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 

“I’m killed, Sire!” and, his chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead! 


THE FARMER* 
(Kindergarten Motion Song.) 


Shall we show you how the farmer sows his barley and wheat? 
See, ’tis so that the farmer sows his barley and wheat. 

Shall we show you how the farmer reaps his barley and wheat ? 
See, ’tis so that the farmer reaps his barley and wheat. 

Shall we show you how the farmer threshes,his barley and wheat ? 
See, ’tis so that the farmer threshes his barley and wheat. 

Shall we show you how the farmer sifts his barley and wheat ? 
See, ’tis so that the farmer sifts his barley and wheat. 

Shall we shall you how the farmer rests when labor is o’er ? 

See, ’tis so that the farmer rests when labor is e’er. 


* This song, with pretty motions and music, is in ‘‘ Songs fer Little Folks,’ 
published by Biglow and Main, New York. Price 25 cents. Send to the Editor 
of this department. 


AN EXCELLENT LATIN PROVERB. — Nunquam implementum 
octo sepulcrum finis. 


— The following should have been printed in connection with the “Cold 
Water Army: Motion Song,” in the the Journat of Sept. 2: 


(1) Bow head; (2) Lift head; ® Point up; (4) Look down; (5) Bend 
over; (6) Shake right fore-finger; (7) Clap hands; (8) Hollow the hand. 


Music for the song may be found in the WAif-foor-will, a new song-book, 
by W. O. Perkins, just published by Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. A great pro- 
portion of both words and music for this book is new, and admirably suited to all 
needs and occasions of school singing. 
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REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 
BY BERTHA VON MARENHOLTZ-BULOW. 


Summer in Liebenstein.—(Continued.) 

The views of the rationalists of our time, denying every deep 
idea, Froebel did not share in any degree. If any one has ever 
seized the deepest kernel of the Christian idea, and recognized its 
eternal truth, it was Froebel. In one of his treatises he says, 
“ The relation of man to God has been determined, legitimately and 
exhaustively, for all time, by the Christian religion.” 

Because this eternal truth of the Christian religion is yet really 
known to but very few ; because it has been hidden by the innumer- 
able misconceptions of the ages; and because God wills that the 
contents of our faith shall be brought to light, new means of help 
must come into the world for that end. A better education, really 
corresponding to the nature of the human being, belongs to these 
means of help, undeniably, and particularly if, as in the case of Froe- 
bel, the law of the development of the human being is recognized 
and applied. Just because Froebel recognizes the danger of de- 
parture from the right way, and the possibility of the perversion 
of human qualities in their first budding, he considered the educa- 
tion of the earliest childhood the most important. If the child had 
come into the world with perfectly good and pure disposition only, 
the early influence would not have been so necessary ; education 
would have been superfluous, because human dispositions and 
powers would have developed themselves aright spontaneously. 

The good disposition of the child will, according to Froebel, be 
in danger of being turned contrary by nothing more easily than by 
- supposing evil and sin to exist where it has not appeared ; for ex- 
ample, to suppose untruth when this has been far from the child’s 
intention ; thereby a child is robbed of its innocence before the 
time, before the opposite has manifested itself. Froebel requires 
the educator to take for granted the good and pure in the child ; 
to keep up vigilance, but not look upon the child as a little devil. 
Without denying the significance and importance of theological 
and philosophical studies and investigations for deeper knowledge 
of the truth, it must be granted that in reference to this merely 
practical education of childhood and the masses, little has been 
gained hitherto, The truth in words alone is not enough to form 
the moral man. For free moral action later, moral exercises are 
needed, from the very beginning, if we may believe the Scriptures. 
These moral exercises are insufficiently brought intot he present 
mode of education, Froebel wishes to introduce them, and to 
put in the place of word-instruction, doimg and creating on the 
moral plane also. 

The striving of our time to find reason ruling even in the uncon- 
scious, and to establish the relations of the human being to nature, 
and in the organisms subordinated to it, exhibits certainly a neces- 
sary moment of development, willed by God; and must serve to 
compensate for the estrangement of man from nature which has 
been century-long. In so faras Froebel took his point of view in 
knowledge of real things, the words of God, he also goes in this 
direction; indeed in the persuasion that this truth must be set in 
clearer light. In so far as Froebel took his point of view in 
knowledge of real things, the works of God, he also goes in the 
same direction, persuaded that this kind of truth certainly must be 
set in a clearer light. And ac he takes his point of departure for 
knowledge of material things in God’s works, so he takes the same 
direction when he shows that God’s Word in spiritual things also 
must be set in clearer light by the-same method ; for no one more 
profoundly recognised that one manifestation or revelation will 
only confirm the other, since both have their common source in 
God. A deeper recognition of human beings as “ children of na- 
ture” (as Froebel says), is to more intimately know, and to combat 
by the most suitable means the budding evil, when it is sought in 
the natural and not in the spiritual being of man alone. 

Froebel has certainly not established any philosephical system, 
at least put none into words in his writings; but a deep philoso- 
phic and religious view of the world lies at the foundation of his 
“ Education of Man,” and is embodied, in a measure, in his 
means of education, which carry back ideas of the human mind to 
their origin in the material world (God’s works) to represent sym- 
bols of the same. 

In spite of his different point of departure from the existing phil- 
osophic systems, Froebel does not find himself on that account in 
antagonism with them ; at least not so far as they stand upon the 
ground of theism. He agrees particularly on many sides with the 
views of the philosopher Krause, notwithstanding the variation of 
their standpoints. 

Through the knowledge of the purely human, in spite of existing 
perversion and obscurity, he wishes to establish the right goal for 
practical education, quite in unison with the representation of this 
purely human in Christendom ; and wishes to preserve it thereby, 
if possible, from mistake in the period of unconsciousness, or the 
human life of instinct in childhood. 

The ground-principles for a new system of education, and the 
practical means corresponding to the same, are given by Froebel. 
Upon these grounds followers can build farther to meet the wants 
of the present ; to do more, the life of man does not suffice. This 


problem will not be fully solved till the present intellectual strug- 
gle for a broader theory of the universe shall have brought a satis- 
factory result. Meanwhile it is of the greatest importance that the 
significance of Froebel’s idea be sought in itself, and its further 
development, and not in the commentaries of his followers. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUE OE FESTIVALS, 


Froebel and Middendorf had already, in the preceding summer, 
spoken of their plan of a play festival, which was to be celebrated 
at some beautiful place in the country, with the codperation of the 
children and teachers of the neighboring districts. Their plan had 
often been discussed between us, in connection with the educational 
use of festivals for childhood and youth, and also for the mass of 
the people. 

The misuse of civil freedom, which in our day appears more and 
more extreme, is, according to Froebel, occasioned, for the most 
part, by youth and children’s rarely finding opportunity to act be- 
tween the extremes of the imposed restraint ef schools and the 
irresponsible freedom outside of them, leaving them to act freely in 
a lawful and orderly sociableness. The present greater proportion 
of freedom granted to all classes, requires a thorough education for, 
freedom that does not yet exist in a corresponding degree. This 
education ought to begin before the school-life begins, in the well- 
ordered social intercourse found in the kindergarten. 

The narrow circle of the family cannot fulfill all the conditions 
for this end, because the child, at home, rarely finds occasions to 
deny himself for the pleasure or good of others, on account of 
the over-indulgence of mothers. In the social life of the school, on 
the other hand, passive obedience is requisite for the order of 
study, preventing freedom of action. Abuse of granted freedom 
seldom occurs when activity is regulated, asin the school and the 
constrained work of the grown-up. Excesses occur generally 
in the hours of recreation, as experience shows, It is the sensuous 
and rough enjoyments which lead to this danger. People must be 
educated to nobler pleasures, if freer institutions are not to be mis- 
used, Those who are shut out from the enjoyment of natnre and 
the arts, cannot be easily restrained from excessive rudeness. 

General morality, according to Froebel’s opinion, depends 
greatly on having the ideal side of the human being awakened and 
enjoyed, from the beginning of human life. This only can afford a 
counterpoise to sensuous desires, and will prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, their being awakened. The development of the sense of 
beauty offers the only means for this, so long as the reflective pow- 
ers yet slumber in the child’s soul. Therefore the eyes of the child 
are to be opened by forms, colors, pictures, etc, and the ear hy 
music, in childhood’s very earliest years, and the weak, childish 
powers are to be prepared and used in the formation of the beau- 
tiful. 

Froebel looks upon the production of the beautiful as the means 
of making the soul susceptible to the ideal, in all ways, and for the 
cultivation of its creative powers, as one of the most important 
means for overcoming coarseness and immorality. 

The necessity for man to elevate himself above every-day real- 
ities, and to place himself in ideal circumstances, even if only by 
dreaming and giving himself up, at times, to child-like, artless 
play, is gratified by festivals, which, for the time, serve to give ex- 
pression to predetermined dispositions to thankfulness ; for admir- 
ation of great and good deeds; for memory of the services and 
benefactions of patriots and great inventors. Play, or rather art in 
the garment of play, constitutes the chief ingredient of such festiv- 
ities, if they are to rise above a merely sensual enjoyment. Chil- 
dren’s festivals serve to ennoble and idealize their minds, while 
they prepare their bodies for enjoyment also. 

It is a great educational error (which Froebel wishes to combat) 
to deprive childhood and youth of its legitimate joys; for ‘nature 
has planted the seed and a striving after them in their hearts. As 
bodily development is interrupted and even injured when the law- 
ful wants of nature are not satisfied, so it cramps the soul and its 
natural development, if the craving for joy is not met by recreation. 

The youth who grow up in too great restraint and privation, 
show that this is so, by their rush after enjoyment, as soon as freedom 
and opportunity are offered to them. On the other hand, it is rare 
that youth who have grown up in happy, artless childhood, rush 
into any excess of pleasures. 

Natural gratification, when permitted, prevents excesses ; while 
the other extreme calls them forth. Moderation, it is true. is the 
first educational rule, and a right limitation of the pleasures of 
youth should not be wanting. And Froebel has found the right 
way, when he gives the right estimate of those childish joys, which 
ennoble the mind, satisfy the desire for the ideal, and, above all 
things, prevent every merely idle pleasure, by giving that activity 
to the powers which precludes destructive desires. 

Joy, as means of unity for men, resembles, in its finest and high- 
est expression, religion, which must bind in one and the same edu- 
cation all ages, all the different social ranks, and all the different 
grades of culture, joy delivers from all quarreling and separation, 
at least during the festivals. 

In the drawing of men’s souls together for one and the same en- 
joyment, Froebel saw the beginning of the highest destiny of man- 
kind upon earth, which he designated by the expression “ unity of 
life,” and which had with him a manifold significance, according to 
its various relations, and the various steps of its realization. 

In reference to inviduals, this unity of life (or harmony) brings, as 


a last consequence, that renunciation of strife between the sen- 


sual and spiritual nature, which is ¢hinkadle for moments oniy. 
Taken absolutely, it would be the renunciation of sin, which is the 
last and highest destiny of man, and the final goal of all education 
as of all religion. 

In nature (the material world) Froebel saw an image of this unity 
of life in every organism, in which all parts serve the aim of the 
whole, which is an articulated connection of all the parts. 

The circle, with its radii running from the center to the circum- 
ference, was to him a symbol of this idea; for a circle is the repre- 
sentation of the general law, ‘“‘the connection of opposites,” since 
the periphery and center stand in contrast to each other, and are 
connected by the radii; and this law was with him the indispens- 
able condition of all harmony, and therefore of all unity of life. 

The organic life in nature as the first beginning of the harmony 
ruling in nature, and imitating this last, as microcosm (world in 
miniature),—offers the first rudiments of unity of life in human 
society, whose organization has to represent in the spiritual what 
nature shows as material order. 

(To be continued.) 


THE NEW EDUCATION BY WORK, ACCORDING TO 
FROEBEL’S PRINCIPLE. 


We are happy to announce to the friends of Froebel’s Reform of 
Education, that Mr. Bingham, the liberal patron of the Philotechnic 
Institute of Camden, N. J., has undertaken to publish this work, 
which is being printed at the press of the Institute, 106 Market 
street, to which place we hope the leading booksellers of the United 
States and Canada, and private persons, will address orders for 
copies. For this book is no experiment: it has had signal success, 
even in conservative Europe, and been the means of so populariz- 
ing Froebel’s system, that not only training-schools for kindergart- 
ners, kindergartens, the intermediate class connecting the kinder- 
garten and the primary school, but work-schools and school work- 
shops, school-gartens, and youth-gartens, thought, twenty years 
ago, to be Utopian plans, even by those who accepted Froebel’s 
idea,—have been founded, and are now multiplying in Germany,— 
indeed, all over Europe. 

What may not be expected, therefore, in free, enterprising 
America, whose national spirit and institutions are wholly in har- 
mony with Froebel’s plan of making spontaneous activity, genially 
guided by the faith that natural law is the will of the Living God, 
the means and principle of all education ? 

The preface of this work is a masterly treatment of the relations 
of the educational and labor questions to each other. and to polit- 
ical progress. 

Chapter I. treats the Relations of Kindergarten-Play to Work ; 
II. Introduction and Conduct of Kindergartens ; III. Education 
of Kindergartners, and of Mothers; IV. Intermediate Class, con- 
necting Kindergarten with Schools, and Teaching to Read; V. The 
Kindergarten Principle of Self-activity in the Work-schools, and 
School Workshops ; VI. School-garten and Youth-garten, which 
covers the whole subject of healthy Recreation for all ages ; VII. 
Answers to Objections and Misapprehensions, 

In the European edition there is another chapter “On Educa- 
tional Associations for the Spread of Froebel’s Education,” which 
in that precise form are not needed here. Also an Appendix of 
letters from eminent men of France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
to the author, accepting Froebel’s idea and system as the initiation 
of a new era of human development. 

The names of these writers, agreeing on this point, are expres 
sive, as an intimation, also, of that new era which shall unite so 
many now differing sects of religion and philosophy: MARLort, 
Cardinal of Tours, afterwards Archbishop of Paris ; MARBEAU, 
President of International Society of Charity, Paris; BuCHET DE 
CuBIERE, mathematician ; MARTIN PACHOUD, editor of the Prot- 
estant Review of Progress, moral and religious, called “ The Dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ,” in which was first published, in numbers, 
Jacob’s Guide, “ Zes Jardins d Enfants”; DouBEt, Secretary of 
State Committee of Education of Earliest Childhood, etc. ; Gui- 
PIEN, author of Lucyclopedia of the Philosophy of the Nineteenth 
Century, Nantes ; Mad. MALLET, author of a crowned work on 
“ Prisons for Women”; LAVEDANT and Dr, PETION, physicians of 
Paris ; RICHE GARDON, editor of Science of Mothers ; AUGUSTE 
ComTE ; the Abbe MiTRAUD, author of Za Démocratie et le Cathol- 
ocisme ; C. CARINET, poet; JULES MICHELET, EDGAR QuIR- 
NET, LAMERETE, CH. FAUVERTY, L. TOURIELLE (Parisian au- 
thors); PAUNET, School Director of Arpajoy, Seine et Oise ; 
JuLes DuvAL, JULES DELBRUCK; B. Bosie; G. PILLET, Chief 
of Central Committee of Ministry of Education of Paris ; Mad. 
RUELENS, poet, Brussels; J. CONNE, Prefect of Atheneum, Ant- 
werp; E. CALLIER, Prof. of University of Ghent; MARCHAND, 
counsellor of ‘‘ Créche Ecole Jardienne ” ; EMPREASON, secretary ; 
DUEPETIAUX, JAMART, LINDEMANN, Dr, THEIS, GLODEN, 
BARDRESCHE, and other educators of Belgium; MIOULET, School 
Director in the Hague, and DrvitTEvoN CITreRs, School In- 


spector; SURINGAR, and J. B. HENE, poet, Amsterdam ; Frau 
VON CALEAR, Hemme ; MOLENBROCK, School Inspector of Rot- 
terdam; Gustav WERNER, of Reutligen; School Counsellor 
Krtump, of Stuttgart; DIESTERWEG; KARL SCHMIDT, author of a 
History of Pedagogy; LANGE, of Hamburgh; Dr. W. HANNE, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Griefswald. 


— Reason and true philosophy never attempt, in their conclu- 
sions, to separate God from his works. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE, 


THe WaASHBURNS. — Israel] Washburn, Esq., died at his resi- 
dence in Livermore, Friday morning, at the age of 91 years, 9 
months and 14 days. His surviving children are ex-Governor 
Washburn of Portland, Minister Washburn at Paris, Cadwallader 
C. Washburn, late minister to Paraguay, William D. Washburn 
of Minnesota, Algernon S. Washburn of Hallowell, Capt. Samuel 
B. *Vashburn of Livermore, Mrs. Martha Stephenson of Galena, 
and Mrs. Caroline A. Holmes of Minneapolis. . 

— Prof. A. H. Davis, of Bowdoin College, is: spoken of as 
likely to receive the appointment of clerk of the U. S. Circuit 
Court for Maine, in place of George F. Emory, resigned. 

— The high school at Lisbon Falls opened prosperously, Sept. 
4, with an attendance of thirty scholars. The school, as for two 
previous terms, is umder the instruction of L, A. Burr, a member 
of the senior class of Bates College. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— At a meeting of the trustees of the State Normal School of 
N. H., held at Concord, Saturday, Sept. 9, Prof,A. P. Kelsey, of 
Farmington, Me., was elected principal of the Normal School at 
Plymouth. Professor Kelsey was the first principal of a normal 
school in Maine, has had large experience in normal schools, and 
is very strongly recommended to the present position. He entered 
upon his work on Wednesday, 

— Professor Ladd has received a gift of fifty"dollars from his 
late associate teachers and pupils at Plymouth, as a token of their 
confidence and affection,"and as a memento of their associations. 

— About 30 of thescholars who attended Elmwood Institute, 
Boscawen, when under the charge of Prof. J. Tenney, assembled 
on Tuesday, Avg. 29th, to have a basket-picnic. The place se- 
lected was a pine grove belonging to N. S. Webster, Esq., but a 
few rods distant from the academy. The day was so pleasantly 
spent it was voted to form an association to be known as the 
“Elmwood Reunion Association,” and to meet on the third 
Wednesday of August in each year. A pleasing feature of the 
day was the reading of letters from Professor Tenney and wife, 
who now live in Albany, N. Y. 

— The Lebanon teachers are as follows: E. W. Westgate, A.M., 
principal; Miss Lizzie Cushman, Miss Lina Miller, Miss Georgia 
Dudley, Miss Hall, Miss Straw. At the West street schoolhouse, 
Miss Nelly F. Smalley. ® 

— The fall term of the Contoocook Academy, commenced on 
Wednesday, Aug. 30, with 67 pupils, — a larger number than 
usual, and a very flattering testimonial of the popularity of the 

present principal. 

— At a recent meeting of the governor and council, Solon A. 
Carter, of Keene, and Edward F. Goddard, of Claremont, were ap- 
pointed trustees of the State Normal School, in place of Dauphin 
W. Buckminster, of Keene, and W. H. H. Allen, of Claremont, 
resigned. 

— At a late meeting of the board of education in Manchester, 
Mr. Little made a motion that Rev. Mr. Powers be allowed to 
state his views in favor of banishing the Bible from the public 
schools. The motion did not prevail. A Zitt/e more Power(s) 
needed. 

— Mr. Hussey, formerly principal of the Nashua high school, 
has accepted a similar position at Methuen, Mass. 

— We have received the catalogue of Penacook norma! school 
for the year ending June, 1876. The attendance has been as fol- 
lows: Fall term, 1875, 79; winter, 90; spring, 1876, 137; sum- 
mer, 71. 

— The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the City Hall, Concord, Oct. 12 and 13. We hope to pub- 
lish the order of exercises soon. 

— Conant free high school, Jaffrey, commenced, 28th ult., Mr. W. 
Gardner, of Dartmouth College, principal, and Miss E. E. Derby, 
of Dublin, assistant. Forty scholars were present the first day, 
and others have since come in. 

— Fifty years ago there lived in Wakefield four families, in 
which were 61 children, all attending school. There is now but 
one scholar in that district. 

— Of the Enfield village schools Miss Nichols will again take 
charge of the “little ones,” and Mr. Parker T. Smith, of Spring- 
field, of the higher department. 

— Five graduates of the class of ’76 from Dover high school 
have entered Dartmouth College. 

— The Manchester school board made a third and ineffectual 
attempt Friday evening, 8th inst., to elect a superintendent of 
public instruction. J. G. Dearborn, the present incumbent, was 
elected for two years about one year ago. The vacancy was 
created by an act of the legislature, which the board are trying to 
fill. As now constituted the board is equally divided between the 

and republicans, being eight and eight. 

— Miss Alice P. Goodwin, formerly a teacher in the State nor- 
mal school and in the Warner high school, has been elected pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in the Chambersburg (Pa.) Female Col- 
lege. Miss Ellen F. Goodwin, a graduate of the N. H. normal 
school, has been appointed principal of the Union grammar 
school, Tilton, a place she filled with great success before entering 


teacher of French and music in a French institution near Mon- 
treal, goes into the high school at Weymouth, Mass., as teacher of 
French and Latin. These three’ sisters are all graduates of the 
Meriden Academy. 

— The fall term of Valley Academy, Hillsboro Bridge, com- 
menced Monday, Aug. 28. Fifty scholars were in attendance. 
The school is under the charge of Harry L. Brickett, A.B., as- 
sisted by Ellen J. Brickett. Both are popular teachers. 

— Clinton Grove Seminary, Weare, commenced its fall term 
Aug. 30, with E. Whitney, A.B., Bates College, class of ’76, as 
principal. 

— The Francestown village schools opened Aug. 28, with Mrs. 
Hannah Fitts, teacher of the upper department, and Miss Alice 
Carr of the primary. The academy began its 77th year Aug. 29, 
under the charge of H. S. Cowell, A.B., Bates, 75, assisted by 
Miss A. F. Cobb. This school has enjoyed a high reputation in 
the past, and gives promise of a bright future. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Easton. — All the schools in town opened on Monday, Sept. 4. 
The high school, located at North Easton, is in charge of Mr. C. 
R. Ballard, who enters upon his sixth year as principal. A class 
of 18 entered at the commencement of the term, and the school is 
now full, every seat being occupied. Mr. Ballard is assisted by 
Miss E. T. Atkinson, teacher of the grammar school. Of the 
other eight schools in the building the teachers are as follows: 
Sub-grammar, two rooms, Mrs. M. C. Crosby and Miss Belle 
Calef ; intermediate, two rooms, Misses Mary A. Higginbottom, 
and Edith E. Williams; primary, four rooms, Misses M. E. Tilton, 
Hattie Holmes, Jessie F. Russell, and Carrie F. Gay. Miss 
Louise G. Thayer, after a faithful and efficient service of nineteen 
terms in all the schools, from first primary to sub-grammar inclu- 
sive, resigned her position at the close of last term, and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Belle Calef. The ten schools in the building 
number in the aggregate some soo pupils. Three members of the 
graduating class of the high school, Mr. George W. Poole, and 
Misses Carrie E. Gay and Carrie A. Keith, are employed in town 
as teachers. 


Satem. — Eighty-four pupils were admitted to the junior class 
at the State Normal School. There were one hundred and sixteen 
applied for admission. Miss Mary B. Smith has resigned 
her position as teacher to accept the principalship of the normal 
school for colored teachers in Washington, D.C. . . Isaac 
J. Orborne, recently principal of the South Berkshire Institute, 
has been appointed teacher of Chemistry and Physics, and Miss 
Mary E. Godden, of Lowell, a graduate of the Salem normal 
school, under Professor Crosby, takes Miss Smith’s place as an 
assistant. 

DANVERS.—The public schools opened Monday, Sept. 4. The 
teachers are Miss Mercie Allen, a graduate of the Salem Normal 
School, appointed to intermediate school, district No. 1, and Miss 
Carrie Sylvester, appointed to primary at East Danvers. . . At 
the examination of candidates for admission to the Normal School 
at Salem, three young ladies from this town applied, and all were 
admitted. 

AUBURNDALE. — Lassell Seminary for young women seems 
likely to open with a full house. A larger number have engaged 
rooms for next year (commencing Sept. 21), than for many previ- 
ous years. Miss Marie Melhbach, of Berlin, is an important ac- 
quisition to the department of Modern Languages. The other 
teachers are as last year. Internal improvements have been made 
during the vacation, and this pleasant, home-like place of instruc- 
tion is more comfortable and attractive than ever for its fortunate 
pupils. 

Newton.—Mr. H. M. Willard, superintendent of school, closes 
his labors in this connection, on the 15th inst. - The sub- 
ject is being agitated of erecting a monument upon the spot mem- 
orable as the place where the apostle Eliot preached his first ser- 
mon to the Indians. In this Centennial year it is well to mark 
the spots made historical by events of a century or more ago. We 
understand this spot is in the rear of the residence of P. C. Jones, 
Esq., on Kenrick street. 

DEAN ACADEMY, at Franklin, Mass., is one of the best prepar- 
atory schools in New England. It has excellent school buildings, 
an able faculty, anda thorough course of English, classical, and 
scientific studies. Tuition per term, $10.00; aggregate expenses 
per year, $240. 

ORANGE.—Mrs. Mary L. Eastman, who teaches a private school, 
is a member of the town school board. . . . William G. Reed, 
a graduate of Bowdoin College and a fine scholar, has commenced 
his third year as principal of the high school. Four graduated 
from this school for college in July. The school is full. 

— The Westfield school committee will deserve credit for sav- 
ing $1,480 in high-school salaries, if the grade can be kept up to 
its former high standard. The normal school boasts, among its 
entering class, two Yale graduates. 

— Mr. William B. Thomas has obtained the contract for build- 
ing a new school-house in Medford, near the Malden line, for 


$3,550. 
— The school committee of Quincy has decided to reéstablish 


the normal school, Miss Sarah B. Goodwin, for the past year a 


the school at the Neck, notwithstanding the petition of some res- 
idents. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. —The quarterly meeting of the 
town superintendents of public schools will be held at the office 
of the commissioner of public schools, on Monday, Sept. 18, at 
10.00 a.m. Subjects for discussion: “ The importance of a thor- 
ough examination and gradation of teachers;” “The causes of 
failure in teaching.” 


PROVIDENCE. — Providence has built several very large and 
costly school buildings within the last ten years. On Tuesday, 
the 7th inst., the Doyle avenue grammar school-house was dedi- 
cated, and is now occupied by the school formerly on Benefit 
street, Milton Hall, principal. The day of extravagant school- 
houses in this city has evidently passed; still this house is an im- 
posing structure, well-designed and finished throughout, everything 
neat and in good taste, will accommodate 500 pupils, yet the entire 
cost of the building and furniture is only $53,000, figures which 
make the taxpayers look happy when they are contrasted with the 
cost of some of the other buildings no more commodious nor 
essentially better than this. The entire cost of the building has 
been only $108 per seat, while the Thayer street and Federal 
street have both cost $144, and the Point street $232 per seat. 
The dedication services were held in the large hall of the building, 
speeches and addresses being made by Mayor Doyle, Rev. Mr. 
Rugg, chairman of the school committee, Superintendent Rev. 
Daniel Leach, D.D., Rev. E. M. Stone, President Robinson of 
Brown University, and others, The singing was done by the schol- 
ars of the school under the direction of the principal music teacher 
of the public schools, Mr. B. W. Hood, and was highly compli- 
mented, and all the exercises were interesting. More than twelve 
hundred people visited the building on the following day. 

WoonsocKet.—Miss Julia C. Verry has tendered her resigna- 
tion as teacher in the Clinton-street intermediate school. She has 
taught in this school since 1868, to the manifest satisfaction of the 
district. Work on the Bernon school-house is progressing fairly. 
There are sixty-four seats in.the primary department, south room, 
and forty-nine in the north-room. Up stairs there are forty-nine 
seats in each of the two rooms, designed for the grammar and in- 
termediate. . . Mr. G. E. Brewer has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the Grove-street grammar school, Bernon. 

LINcOLN.—The schools in this town commenced their fall term 
Monday, Sept. 4. In the Lonsdale High School, Mr. J. William 
Daniels is to succeed Ralph H. Bowles, Jr. This school is open 
to any scholar in the town qualified to enter, free of expense, 

WESTERLY. — The public schools in district No. 1, commenced 
for the school year Sept. 4. Mr. S. B. Frost, the new principal, 
and successor of Mr. Drake, is from Danielsonville, Conn., where 
he has been located six years, during which time a fine new school- 
house has been built and the schools graded, through his instru- 
mentality. He comes very highly recommended. Mr. W. E. 
Hart, of Farmington, Conn., succeeds Mr. Benj. Baker, in the 
grammar school at Elm street. Mr. Hart isa graduate of Yale, 
has had considerable experience in teaching, and was in Europe 
three years engaged in teaching and studying. Miss Ella Cham- 
berlain, of Western New York, and a graduate of the State Nor- 
mal School at Oswego, N. Y., is to succeed Mrs. Drake as assist- 
ant in the high school. Miss Alice Macomber, a resident of the 
district and a graduate of the Rhode-Island State Normal School, 
succeeds Miss E. L. Clark in the Pleasant street school. 

— There have been some changes in the teachers at Central. 
Falls, in the Broad street schools. Miss Jacobs, who has taught 
the upper intermediate room, having resigned, the teachers in the 
lower rooms have been successively promoted, and M. Estelle 
Newell (a normal graduate), of this village, has been placed in 
charge of the lower primary room. 

— The schools of Bristol opened on the 4th inst. The school- 
houses have been repaired, cleaned, and painted for the inaugura- 
tion of the fall term. 

— The public schools of Warwick opened on the 4th inst. 
Miss Lucy Carey has charge of the grammar, and Miss Edna 


Kimball of primary department. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New HAvEeN.—The board of education held a special meeting, 
Saturday afternoon, 12th inst. Messrs. Welch (presiding), Hem- 
ingway, Robinson, and Tyler were present. The object of the 
meeting was to determine what provision should be made for the 
accommodation of some two hundred very young children, who 
wish to attend school, but for whom there are no seats. Mr. Tyler 
and the secretary were appointed a committee to provide tempo- 
rary seating, if possible, for these applicants in Webster, Skinner, 
and Washington schools. Authority was given to the secretary to 
have one additional room prepared in the Division street school- 
house. The secretary and superintendent were directed to ascer- 
tain whether the experiment in Western cities, of allowing very 
young children to attend school only half of each day, had proved 
satisfactory. New Haven has increased, ten per cent. or more, the 
salaries of a large number of teachers in the public schools, in- 


stead of reducing, like other towns. “To avoid the appearance of 
sectarianism,” tke real names of the Catholic “sisters” who teach 
in one or two of the schools are to be used hereafter instead of 
the assumed ones. 


— The Hartford schools opened Sept. 13, ha the unusually 
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New Publications. 


Minton: Zycidas. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. Price 10 
cents. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 
Addison says that he who desires to know whether he has a true 

taste for history or not, should consider whether he is pleased with 

Livy’s manner of telling a story; and Joseph Warton, editor of 

Milton’s poetical works, says: “So, perhaps, it may be said that 

he who wishes to know whether he has a true taste for poetry or 

not, should consider whether he is delighted or not with the peru- 

sal of Milton’s Zycidas.” The same editor ventures to place Mil- 

ton’s works, according to their degrees of poetic excellence, in the 

following order: Paradise Lost, Comus, Samson Agonistes, Lycidas, 

L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso. “The last three are in such exquisite 

strain,” says Fenton, “ that though he had left no other monument 

of his genius behind him, his name had been immortal.” 

In this monody the author bewails a learned friend, unfortunately 
drowned in his passage from Ireland, 1637 ; and by occasion fore- 
tells the ruin of the corrupted clergy, then in their height. The 
“ learned friend” was Edward King, son of Sir John King, Secre- 
tary for Ireland to Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I. He was 
admitted to Christ’s College June 9, 1626, under Chappell, Mil- 
ton’s tutor. By a royal mandate of June 10, 1630, he was made 
Fellow. “It was rather hard for Milton, now in his twenty-third 
year, to see a youth of eighteen seated above him at the Fellow’s 
table.” On August 10, 1637, King was drowned. Those who 
escaped the wreck told the story of his end; how he knelt in 
prayer on the sinking deck, and so went down. A volume 
of verses was dedicated to the memory of King by his Cambridge 
friends. Milton’s contribution, written in November, 1837, was 
Lycidas, signed with his initials only. The verses were published 
in 1638. The opening lines are,— 

“ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to snd crude, 
And with forc’d fingers rude 
Scatter your leaves before the’mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 

’ Compels me to disturb your season due ; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sin build the lofty rhyme, 
He must not float upon his wat’ry bier 


Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 
Without the meed of some melodious tear.” 


The excellent edition of this poem now before us has copious 
notes, a few of which on the lines above are given. «A 

First line : “ Yet once more.” Milton had been compelled to 
forego the resolution to wait till time shoald ripen his powers and 
enable him to enter on that great poetic work which he thought him- 
self destined to achieve, “though of highest hope and hardest at- 
tempting.” Such appears to be the bearing of this opening pas- 
sage, though some critics have supposed that it referred to his 
earlier elegies, or is merely a formula (as with Spenser, in the be- 
ginning of the Faery Queene) in imitation of Virgil’s “TIlle ego qui 
quondam,” etc. Allusion has been supposed to be made to King’s 
poetry, beauty, and learning, by the laurel, myrtle, and ivy, the two 
former being dedicated to Apollo and Venus, and the third being 
the “ reward of learned brows.” (Horace, Odes: J. 1, 29.) 

Second line: Landor remarks: ‘‘ Warton is less judicious than 
usual in ensuring the ‘ mellowing year’ as affecting the leaves in 
the ‘ivy never sere.’ The ivy sheds its leaves in the proper 
season, though not al] of them, and several hang on the stem longer 
than a year.” Sere= dry. (Macbeth, V, 3.) 

Sixth line: Constraint, compulsion. “ Love’s own sweet con- 
straint.” (All's Well that Ends Well.” IV, 2.) 


Jounson: Vanity of Human Wishes. Edited, with notes, by 
E, J. Pa M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law and Fel- 
low of Univer. Coll., Oxford. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
Price 15 cts. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

The fuller title of this little poem is, “ Vanity of Human Wishes. 
The Tenth Satire of Juvenal; imitated by Samuel Johnson.” It 
was the favorite poem of Sir Walter Scott, and the last line which 
he sent to the press was a quotation from it. “Its deep and pa- 
thetic morality,” he says, “‘has often extracted tears from those 
whose eyes wander dry over pages professedly sentimental.” “ It 
is not easy,” says Lord Macaulay, “to say whether the palm be- 
longs to the ancient or the modern poet.” 

The imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal had been Johnson’s 
first success, It had become common in the universities, and 
throughout the literary world, for writers to take some well-known 
extract from the Latin classics, and to give it a new and interesting 
shape by substituting modern names and incidents. Boileau had 
set the fashion in France, and he was successfully followed in Eng- 
land by Oldham and Pope. Johnson’s poem should be compared 
not only with Juvenal, but with Dryden’s spirited translation. 
Johnson has borrowed but little from the original, using only the 
bare outlines for the construction of his poem. It was published 
in 1749, with a view of drawing attention to Johnson’s “Irene,” 
which was produced at Drury Lane in February of that year. The 
incidents dwelt upon, which were still fresh in the public mind, 
were the descent of the Pretender, the fall of Walpoie, the war of 
the Austrian Succession, and the death of Swift. The political 
sentiments with which the poem abounds are those of the advanced 
Tories, a party weakened and exasperated by continual defeat and 


misfortunes. These topics were favorite objects of Johnson’s med- 
itation, and the poem, regarded as a finished whole, is as happy as 
most of his other intellectual efforts, which were wrought out with 
that accuracy and patience which keen sympathy with the subject 
alone inspires and sustains. The march of the lines is easy, bold, 
and rapid ; and few compositions of any sort display a richer in- 
fusion of hearty mother-English. 


ScIENCE OF GOVERNMENT. By Joseph Alden, LL.D. New 

York: Sheldon & Co.; 1876. 

This book is dedicated to Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, whe had counseled and en- 
couraged Dr. Alden to give, in his college teaching, greater promi- 
nence to studies adapted to prepare young men to perform their 
duties as citizens of the United States, than is usually given in our 
colleges ; and the book is an outgrowth of Dr. Alden’s long course 
of study and teaching in that direction. It contains, in a compact 
form, the facts and principles which every American citizen ought 
to know. There are twenty-two chapters in the book, embracing 
the following as their leading subjects: Object and Necessity of 
Government ; Origin of Civil Society ; Government a Divine Insti- 
tution; The Right of Suffrage; Different Forms of Government ; 
Colonial Governments; The Confederation ; Formation and Na- 
ture of the Constitution ; Congress; The Executive and Judicial 
Departments ; Treason ; Citizenship; Admission of New States ; 
Amendments ; The Constitution of the United States; Interna- 
tional Law ; Different Kinds of Law ; Parliamentary Rules. 

Though the volume is primarily designed as a text-book, the 
general reader will find every portion of it perfectly intelligible. 
The chapters on the Colonial Government, Continental Congress, 
Revolutionary Government, Confederation, and Formation of the 
Constitution, will be read with the deepest interest by all students 
of the history of our country. 


Harper’s ScHoo. With Maps and [Illustrations 
prepared expressly for this Py sy by eminent American 
Artists. New York: Harper & Bros. ; 1876. 

Harper’s Common School Geography, just published, has many 
excellent features. The first glance shows that it is a serviceable 
book. A strong and durable binding holds one hundred and fifty 
pages of matter printed in beautiful type, on clear and heavy paper, 
illustrated by first-class engravings, which are representative as 
well as instructive and artistic. A few of the excellences of the 
text-book are,— 

First. A careful and judicious selectlon of topics, and a clear 


discussion of each. 

Second. The geography of commerce is made the leading line of 
thought, inasmuch as the industries of countries and the develop- 
ment of their resources are so intimately related to and dependent 
upon the physical contour, climate, soil, rivers, channels, moun- 
tain ranges, etc. 

Third A brief course in the simple principles of physical geog- 
raphy is presented, with special maps illustrative of the subject. 
Fourth. The work may be studied topically or by questions for 
reviev,, which are connected with each lesson, 

Fifth. General review-questions which cover the general divis- 
ions of 

Sixth. The finely drawn and colored, but not over-crowed maps. 
Seventh. The map-drawing exercises and instruction are prac- 
tical and valuable. 

Eighth. The special geography of the State of Massachusetts, in 
an edition prepared for the State, renders it peculiarly valuable and 
adapted to Massachusetts schools. 

Ninth. Definitions, Pronouncing Vocabulary, a Commercial and 
Industrial Map of the United States, and other special features 
which render the work most complete in its arrangement, and 
quite complete in all its arrangement, and quite perfect in all its ar- 
tistic work, The authors and publishers have certainly done a 
capital work in making the study of geography more simple, prac- 
tical, and suggestive. 


THE CONE AND ITs SECTIONS, treated Geometrically. B S. A. 
~ age of Nottingham. London: Hamilton, Adams & Law ; 

I 75- 

The author demonstrates the properties of the conic sections, 
both from the scalene and right cone, a method of treatment un- 
doubtedly the best to exhibit the unity of the subject andthe mu- 
tual relations of the curves. He does not, however, omit the 
method of deriving their properties from the common definitions of 
the curves. The unharmonic properties of the sections al 
discussed, and, on the whole, the work is the best and nent dean 
plete of those we have yet seen on this subject. The student of 

cannot fail to find it an interesting and valuable aid. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By A. SCHUYLE . Cincin- 

nati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 

The mathematical works issued by these publishers are uni- 
formly excellent, and the volume now in hand is no exception to 
this remark, Its discussions indicate a thorough study of the sub- 
ject, and enough that is new has been developed to warrant th 
publication ‘of another text-book on a subject already so fally 
treated. We think there is still room for simplification, by refer- 
ring certain propositions more directly to the axioms than has been 
done in this work. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY AND MENSURATION, 
A. Schuyler, LL.D, Cincinnati; Wilson, Hinkle & Co. By 


Another excellent work from the same house and by the same 
author, which we can heartily commend to teachers, It contains 
enough and not too much, is well arranged and handsomely 
printed. It is a part of a larger work, and including surveying and 


navigation, and is published in this form for the convenience of 
those who wish to study only the Trigonometry and Mensuration. 


Scientific Notes. 


A FALt oF METEORITEs occurred on the 28th of June, be- 
tween the hours of eleven and twelve at night, near the little town 
of Stilldalen in Sweden. Several were observed, some of which 
fell on the ground, while others descended into a neighboring lake. 
Two were found, one of which was about the size of a man’s fist, 
and weighed 41¢ pounds, while the other was smaller. A loud 
whistling was first heard from West to East, and a light was dis- 
tinguishable ; and though the sky was clear and cloudless, two 
very sharp reports were heard, followed by others less sharp re- 
sembling thunder, when the falling stones were observed by several 
persons: finally, a whirling smoke was visible in the air, not very 
high up. At the same moment a meteor was observed in Stock- 
holm and other parts of the country. 


Warerspouts.— The Bulletin International of the 3d of August 
gives some interesting particulars relative to a waterspout that was 
observed near Tours, France, on the 25th of May last. It first ap- 
peared like a mass of whitish vapor against a background of dark- 
colored clouds, and gradually assumed the shape of an inverted 
cone, pointing to the ground, and terminating in a long, sinuous 
band. While passing over the right bank of the river Loire, a 
dense mass of sand, mud, and fine gravel was drawn toward it; 
while traversing the same river, a jet d’ eau, broken into spray, ap- 
peared in the form of a cone ascending the waterspout, with the 
base resting on the river, and the spray on all sides drawn inward 
toward the axis in spires: a glimmering, undefined appearance 
seemed to precede the column of ascending spray. Upon reaching 
the shore, clouds of sand were violently drawn toward it just as 
the spray had been attracted upon the stream. 


Moss,—The reindeer moss which covers the hills of Scandinavia 
has been found, by recent experiments, to be valuable to man, and 
calculated to be highly beneficial to the country. Nearly 1200 Ibs, 
of unrefined sugar have been produced from 1800 of this moss, 
while 66 lbs. yielded five gallons of pure alcohol. The price has 
risen at the capital to a cent a pound ; and with the application of 
proper machinery, very valuable results may be expected from this 
new contribution of science applied to the products of nature, 


VELocITY oF STORMS.—Storms are said to travel less rapidly 
over the ocean than over continents. Professor Loomis, by a com- 
parison of 485 cases, has shown that the average velocity of storms 
over the United States is twenty-six miles an hour, while the veloc- 
ity over the Atlantic, by a comparison of 134 cases, is 19.3 miles 
per hour; and Professor Mohn has shown that the average velocity 
of European storms differ but slightly from the average deduced 
by Professor Loomis, 


ENG.IsH FIeLps.—From a calculation recently made by 
M. Gruner, it is stated that the supply of coal in the English coal 
fields cannot be exhausted in less than eight centuries; the present 
production is estimated at 250,000,000 tons, If the above figures 
are reliable, it may serve to relieve the anxiety of many who feared 
the speedy decline of England as a great manufacturing country. 


SILKworms, — The Live - Stock Fournal speaks of silkworms 
hatched by electricity in Italy. At Padua there is an experimental 
silkworm farm, where it has been found that the hatching of silk- 
worms may be accelerated ten to twelve days by 4xposing the eggs 
to a current of negative electricity from a Holtz machine for eight 
or ten minutes. It is now proposed to try the same plan for hatch- 
ing hen’s eggs, and for hastening the germination of seeds. 


DIsCOVERY OF TUMULI.—At the meeting of the French Geo- 
graphical Society, M. A. Pinard announced the discovery of a great 
number of tumuli, quite different from the shell-mounds, on the 
southern and southeastern coast of Vancouver’s Island, where he 
has been exploring for some time back. From one of these tumuli 
he obtained a skeleton with a head very much deformed: 


METEOROLOGY.— Within the last five years several lighthouses 
have been established on the southern coasts of Japan, and in the 
Inland Sea, in each of which a meteorological register is regularly 
kept. 

Gtass.—A new process has been devised for hardening glass. It 
is submitted, when red-hot, to the action of super-heated steam, 
and thus is rendered as hard as iron. 


— The newspapers of Vienna, Austria, announce the death of 
Madame Hulsenstein, who had, in her youth, been maid of honor 
to the Empress Marie Therese, and died at the very remarkable age 
of 119 years. This appears to be a perfectly well authenticated 
case of longevity. 

— A fine specimen of English plate of the epoch of Charles II. 
has recently been sold. It consisted of a toilet set of silver of 
twenty-eight pieces, with ornamental work in flat chasings of Chi- 
nese or Indian figures, bearing the London Hall marks for 1682-3 
and 1683-4. It brought the high price of £1380. 

— Mr. Geo. Smith, after visititing Bagdad, will go to Mesopo- 
tamia to resume his exploration of the site of the royal palace of 
Nineveh. A firman from the Sultan gives him authority to con- 
tinue his labors for two years, 

— At a meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta, a 
piece of telegraph cable was exhibited, of which the india-rubber 
covering had been pierced by grass, so effectually that the efficiency 


of the cable was destroyed, 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


Owing to a change in the publicatiou of Tue 
NEW-ENGLAND, occasioned by the death of Mr, 
CHATFIELD, we have assumed the position of 
publisher of this journal. In order that we may 
meet all of our obligations promptly, we must 
rely upon the business fidelity of our subscrib- 
ers to aid us, and we solicit the attention of all 
who have not paid to the payment of their sub- 


scription for the current year. We hope to receive 
our remittances speedily by a P. O. order or 
draft payable to our order. 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
Editor and Publisher. 


(Extract from “ Terms,” printed on editorial page.) 
This paper is sent until ordered to be discontin- 
ued. Such order can receive no attenjion if 
arrearages are due, until such are paid. 
Decisions of the Courts, 
1st. Any person who takes a paper regularly 


from the post-office—whether directed to his name wn. 


or another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not 
—is responsible for the payment. 

ad, Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and col- 
lect the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 


TEACHERS WANTED, 
To procure introductory orders for the cheapest and best 
BLACKBOARD Erasers. Something new. Liberal com- 
mission. Circulars free. Address 
83 tf eow (I) IRA COPELAND, Brockton, Mass. 


THE GUARANTEE 
Patent Metallic Spring Mattress 


is the softest and most per- 
z fectly elastic spring bed in 
use. It weighs only about 
35 pounds, and rolls up in 
a compact parcel about 18 
inches in diameter. 
Rolling up, it is easil 
and conveniently 
Two persons, no matter 
how heavy, occu pying one 
of our beds, will not find 
either a ridge or hollow 
between them. It has no 
bug harbors. This bed 
is moved with greater 
ease and convenience than 
any other, therefore can 


Resorts at a very small 
expense and short notice. 
It is thoroughly ven- 
tilated. It needs noun- 
der mattress. You can 
put it up anywhere, even on the floor. It is more durable 
than any other, and in every way superior. There is nothing 
perishable about it. Every spring is guaranteed, and 
money refunded if imperfect. 
Theodore Carstein, Esq.; 2 Puace, Boston. 

Dear Sir: 1 have now tried your spring bed for a week, 
and am ready to pay you forit. Let me advise you to make 
this offer to every customer. You may safely do it, for I 
think no one who has slept on your bed will ever part with 
it. It is simply perfection; it must drive out of the market 
even the best patents in use. 

Liberal discount to Clergymen, Hotel Keepers, and the 

THEODORE CARSTEILN, 
. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., 

Sole Manufacturer and General Agent for New England. 


(One agent wanted in each principal cityin N.E.) 85 
A Valuable Addition to Pedagogy. | 
LECTURES and PROCEEDINGS 


American Inst. of Instruction, 
PROVIDENOE, &.L., JULY, 1875. 


LECTURES. 
What Next in the Common School? 
Organization of School F 
aculties : 
By Samuel Eliot, LL.D. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Edu- 


cation : By S. S. Greene, LL.D. 
Doctors and Teachers : 
Anna C. Brackett. 
English Pronunciation : t Have Teachers do 
about It? By J. A. Shaw, A.M. 
Teacher an AM 
y . Boyden, 5 
Theory vs. Practice in Classical wet; 
By Prof. E. G. Coy. 
Classical Study and Instruction ; 


-By Noah Porter, LL.D. 
A volume of 162 pages, 12mo, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Price, postpaid, 80 cents. Address 
68 F. B. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


tor catalogues. 23 


UTI MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher Of 
:) Voice Culture, gives atten- 
tion to defective speech. References :—Professors Jas. 
Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of School of 
arrangements for teachers in vacation. Address? 
est S eld street, Boston. 46 


A Ce Drama 
FIVE CENTURIES): 


Colleges, and general exhibitions. Prices; One-copy, 26; 


be transferred to Summer | ;ef 


and | can afford to be without a good journal. 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Advertisements 
For this Journal 


RECEIVED AND INSERTED BY 


TD. KELLOGG, hives 


RK. 


Advertisers should send for my 


Educational List, 


The only list of the kind published in the United States. 

Advertisements inserted in Religious Papers, Agri- 
cultural, Ladies’ Magazines, Family and Liter- 
ary Magazines and Papers.. Lowest rates guaranteed. 


Local Newspapers 


Of the United States, sometimes known as COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPERS, a sfecialty. Lowest rates in the market. 
_ EF I buy space by the Column and Year, and retail out 
in space and time to suit customers at very large discounts 
paper's rates. 


GOODS RECEIVED IN PAYMENT 
FOR ADVERTISING, 


And advertisements inserted at low rates in the best lines of 
select papers, whether the publishers of the desired papers 
want the advertiser’s goods or not. Send for trade 
circular, state what is wanted, and mail me circulars and 
price-list of goods. 

ADVERTISING EXCHANGES made with good 
Papers and Magazines. 

Goops ExcHANGED FoR OTHER Goons. 85a 


Teachers Furnished 
GRATIS. 


HE New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Hawley St., Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School for furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 


munication with the best teachers for every position in every 
grade of school from that of head-master of the city High 
School to the teacher of the smallest District School in the 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the names 
and references of pe the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy satisfactorily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you pirantion, ou may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three would be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, you can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and age for all on et ~ + 
erences, recommendations, photogra etc., ly to 
F. B. SNOW. Manager. 


White’s Furnace. Numeral Cards 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight : 

years warrants us in prese: re 

this to the public. —e 
and Aeating 


Ithas more 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in market. 

or ease of management, free- 
dom from dust and pa pen 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is sei 
clearing. ‘The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
in them can beoulinens surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
CLINKER SHAKING AND 
DUMPING GRATE, with Zver 
and handle, which can be oper- 


Pat. Fune 15, 1875. 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 


place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Estimates for Heating and Ventila all classes of 
buldtings furnished on application. ting 
. 0. W. WHITE & CO. 
Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The Best in the World. 
Recommends Itself. 


INTENDING PuRcHAsERs of amy Machine are requested to 
investigate the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The cheapest is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition zs true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLAs? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-we ight 
or ay an ge for its results hyper-nutrition of su- 
perficial muscles at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development, 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the Aras have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The Aras is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Zero,,and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and easing in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. : 


State Agents wanted. Address 


W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


79 2 


28 x 24X 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


64 


consulted. 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools, 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part 
the country. Complete sets 25 cents. 

MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
si Melrose, Mass. 


desires to call attention to her 
M. H. FAX ON series of Primary Arithme- 
tic Cards. The best of testimonials fiom the well-known 
School Superintendents, — Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston; 
. Kimball, Chelsea; H. M. Willard, Newton, and others. 
he fact that they are used in more than one hundred Boston 
schools attests to théir merit. Will educators please exam- 
ine in season to order supplies for September. Price of the 
Miscellaneous Questions, ond per hundred ; and Combina- 
tion Card, $6.50 per hundred. Samples sent on receipt of 
10 cents. P. é address, — 30 Pemberton Square, Boston. 
Also for sale at Brewer & Titeston’s, 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 75 eow tf 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
84d THE BEST. TRY THEM, 


AGENTS WANTED} 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail fer 
One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are mice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the world. I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards er Ten my new illustrated 
ish ie; is will par you. 
W. CANNON 


712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


6s tf 


AGENTS WANTED 


vass for THE New-ENGLAND JOURNAL. e Autumn 
No good teacher 
commissions 


allowed to all who will act as agents. v 5 


months are the best for the work. 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
ta Colle of Ce 

umbia College, Prof. Lyman o! 

HL) Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 

UY of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 

of Rutgers College, Prof. Hil- 

Reavelasee> d of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

. G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 
Board ot Education, and many others. It has been pre- 
a with much care, and 1s a up in a variety of styles. 

he DIAGRAM gives a full length Meter, and an English 
yard for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 
tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
approximate equivalents, etc. 

47 order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our schools, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, ora full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address : 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conn. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 
eachers, Farmers, 
Merchants, Me- 
chanics, Physi- 
cians, Botanists, 
Miners, and 
= others. Itis the 
Instrument ever invented for examining Flow=- 
ers, Seeds, Plants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine al! kinds of In=- 
sects Worms The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like ize, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operate. 
One of ‘these interesting Instruments onght to 
be if every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be sent. post- 
paid, to any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or may be had at this office, 


Address Publisher of The New-England, 
7 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


DE 
Maiden 


pa $2 Seow, $6.25 — post- 


SOR 
ERBROOK'S 


Sale by all station 


Fer all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 


“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
ing of the kind I have seen.” —Yohn D. Philbrick. 


USED in the axst Primary and Grammar ScHoots in 
Boston. Price {eee pe hundred. Address orders ( 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., 
or Tuompson & Brown, 25 29 Corn 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


. Manufacturers and Importers of 


Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEHL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warvented. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other stylés, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sele Agent. ' 


School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
OOMFORT and DURABILITY 
kar MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees, 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Or E, B. BRIDGMAN, 
157 Washington St., BOSTON. 


Andrews Patent. 
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381 wee St., 10 Bromfield St., 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-Englan 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxie & Co., Cincinnati. | 
if York. ne. 
— | | 
a Ll 


posing to make changes in Mathematics, the coming season, 


EATON & BRADBURY’S 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


iv 
= 


School-Rook Publishers. 


School-Book Publishers. 


Series of Mathematics. 


The Best Arranged, 
The Most Progressive, 
The Most Practical, 
THE BEST. 


firm. Send for 


VV. FORTESCUE & CO., 
(Ss 


uccessors to E. C. & J. Biddle) 
811 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Ainsworth’s Latin and English Dictionary, and 
Anthon’s Ainsworth’s Latin and English Diet’y. 
Alsop’s Treatises on Algebra and Surveying. 
Crittenden’s Bookkeeping Series (/our treatises). 
Fiske’s Classical Literature. 

Lynd’s, Thomas's, and Oswald’s Etymologies. 


Other valuable Text-Books are also published by the 


above 
Catalogue. 8a tf 


Eaton & Bradbury's Mathematical Series forms 
a complete course for Primary, Grammar, High Schools, and 
Academies. It has been adopted and is used wholly or in 
part in the Public Schools in the A 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 
Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 


7 Boston, i i English 
Worcester, Bridgeport, iow (complete in two books). 
“ Haven, ‘Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 
« Newport, Hooker’s New Physiology. 
“« «© New Bedford, “ “ Lewiston, Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
“ Taunton, « Portland, and Morel Philosophy. 
“ Fitchburg, « Bangor, 
“ Newton, « Bath, JAMES M. PALMER, Agt., 
« « Somerville, “ « Biddeford, 66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 
“ Chelsea, “ Saco, 
“ Holyoke, « Dover, JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Town of Adams, eee 15 Astor Place, New York, 
“ Amherst, “ “ Manchester, Publish Prof. 8. E. WARREN'S SERIES of Preparatory, 
“ « Attleboro, “ « Nashua, College, and Polytechnio-School Text-Books. 
“« “« Beverly, “ “ Rutland, Free-hand Geometrical Drawing and Lettering. 
“ « Brockton, Town of Pawtucket, Elementary Plane Problems: 
“ “ Dedham, em Stamford, Drafting Instrum’ts, Materials, and Operations. 
ee Webster, — Elementary Projection or Plan and Elevation 
Milford, Drawing, with Shadows & Isometric Drawing. 


and in hundreds of other important Cities and Towns, and 
im numerous Private Schools, Seminaries, and Academies in 
the New-England States, and extensively in the West. * 


Elementary Perspective of Forms and Shadows. 
Descriptive Solutions, Large 
ice. 


Figures, Examples for 


Shades and Shadows. Concisely comprehensive. 


i Perspective. General and Practical Problems. 


The attention of Boards of Education or Committees pro- 
invited to the above series. 


Circulars and CataJogues sent on application. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 


33 25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


and Circulars, T: 
address as above. Also for sale by all leading Boo! 


alogue sent gratis on 


Machine Construction and Drawing, Gearing, 


&ce., &c. 


Stereotomy : Problems in Stone Cutting. 


For full Descriptive Catalogue ‘erms, &c. 
ksellers. 


*,* J. WILEY & SONS’ new complete Rusiptiee Oe 
1 


tion. 
advantages of 


The te instruction 


specta priva 
adapted to individual wants in any of the above subjects, are 
offered by the Author. Also limited or auxiliary instruction 
Institutions desiring it during an 


portion of the year. 


ddress Prof. S. Epwp. Warren, Newton, Mass. 84d 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive each Series); 


(In Four Series—Man 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 


Schoal- Book Publishers. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 
Cutter’s New Series of ologies 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker’s Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 

The Franklin Readers (just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 

Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 

Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. S. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8S. ; 


GEO. F. PHELPS, 4 R. W. PUTNAM, Age 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St, Scare. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recervep tue 
or Merit AT THE ViENNA ExposITION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. Wo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxLvt.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in 
New-England 


use. 
AMES A. BOWEN 
39 Brattle-St., 


ALTER H. FAUNCE, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


Hclectic Hiducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English Grammars, 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Trig. and Mensuration, 

Cc. 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


The prices quoted are:—I. Rucurar Reram Price. Il. Iwrropuction 
where not already in use. IIT. Excuance Price (one-half retail price)—F or first introduction into 


for the corresponding old books of other series in use in the 
Smeoue Corres for examination with a view to first 
Officers, on receipt of the Introduction price. 


s Manual of (fust published ), 


White’ Arithmetic 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Illustrative Solutions of 


y's Surveying an avigation, coe: doce 


Thalhe s History o ngland, code 

Norton’s Elements of Physics, .... 
Manners, 


’s Lectures on H 
The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, 
Smart's Manual of bebe 
ject Lessons, by Lili and bebe 


Ob 


Price—For first introduction into schools 
schools in exchange 


introduction,sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


containing S Ii, Iti, 
$1.00 81.00 6 
ones 2.25 1.69 
cove 2.25 1.69 
380 22 15 
dete 1.25 63 
eves 1.50 113 
1.15 84 58 
cove eese 1.25 94 
whew 2.25 2.25 
ore 50 50 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 
published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILSON 


s HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 

torical Readers; 

Thomson’s New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 

Elementary Grammar) ; 

Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 

in English Orthogra- 
phy, 

For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 

liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 


ABRAM BROWN, Agi. T. T. BAILEY, A 
56 Madison St.’ Chicago. 20 Cornhill, 


CG, ?: PUTNAM’S SONS, 
. Publish NEW YORK, 


Hart's German Classics for Students. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to $14. 
The Elementary Gelence Series (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Science Series (12 vols. ready), 1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s Progress, $3.50. 
Hill’’ True Order of Studies, $1.25. 

&c., &c., &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & Co., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney’s and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto’s, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 


Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 


Boston. 


GEO. B. 


(Everything brought up to date); 7 Scientifi 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; Lippineott's. azetteer of the World ; 
Science Primers ; Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary; 
History Primers ; &c., Re, &c. 
ackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic 
rnell’s Physical Geography ; k™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of in roduction, 
Harkness’s Latin Series. furnished on application to 
For information, and terms of introduction, call \ or 
address y's J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., ublishers, 
aa Hawiey Street, BOSTON. | 562 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BRREWER & TILESTON, 4. BUTLER & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, | yn the follows PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. ; 
Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 az 77 and 79 Asylum St, HARTFORD, CT. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Miqguuscsla Yo Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood;s American Authors; 

Soule & Campbell's Pronouncing Handbook 

Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pron 3 

Whately’s English Synonyms ; 

Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 

Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings 

Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public 

The Orig’'l Duntonian System of Rapid Writing 
g’1 Dunto 

Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; + 

Williams’s Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 


French Conversation ; 
The Latin-School Lente Parts I. and II.; 


Vose Manual for Rail Engineers; 

Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 

DeOculanged Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece Rome. 

Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 5622 


| PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin 8t., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WattTeR Smitu, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 55 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 
Gua hies, 
Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s Zoologies, 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Dra 
& Souther 


And many other School Books. 


For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 
158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


be For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & COv 


6 758 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


| | 
| — 
| | 
| 
Hill's Geometries. 
— 
| 
Ray’s Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic em of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. 8S. History, 
Brown's Physiology and Hygiene, 
ools. 
Krusf’s Life of Pestalozzi, cose 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botaniec ; & &. &. 
For New-England States address 
| 


